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Plate No. 012-4 Plate No. 012-3 


EIGHT new standard 


buckshot patterns in 
ROMANY* SPARTAN ceramic mosaics 
now available 


* 


With Romany*Spartan’s new standard patterns, 

the broader use of ceramic mosaics as a floor and 
wall finish in schools and colleges becomes more 
practical than ever. Indoors and out, these 
“(Quickset-mounted” sheets plus new setting methods 
speed installation ... reduce costs. Your architect 
knows the complete Romanys Spartan line of 
quality tile. Consult him. Would you 

like a copy of “The Talents of Tile”, 


Plate No. 012-8 


a full color brochure showing a 
Plate No. 012-7 variety of school and college 
installations? Write United States 
Ceramic Tile Company, 


Department O-13, Canton 2, Ohio. GENUINE 
CLAY TILE 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 
THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 


MEMBERS: Tile Council of America and The Producers’ Council, Inc. 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


Grady Memorial 
Hospital 
ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 


a) 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES, architects and engineers 
ROBERT E. McKEE GENERAL CONTRACTOR, INC., general contractor 
J. S. BROWN—E. F. OLDS PLUMBING & HEATING CORP., plumbing contractor 
NOLAND COMPANY, INC., plumbing wholesaler 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP., fixture manufacturer 


NEW FAME FOR 66-YEAR-OLD NAME 


e A few months ago this new $25-million hospital tients per day. Food service is provided by three 


w).- 
_ wW 


was opened and assigned the honor of carrying for- cafeterias, and a kitchen capable of preparing 6,000 
ward the proud name, GRADY, its predecessor meals per day. In addition to instruction conducted 
founded in 1892. This 2l-story structure occupies by the Emory University School of Medicine, the 
an entire city block in downtown Atlanta, Ga. It Grady contains a School of Nursing, and the largest 
contains 16 operating rooms, 10 delivery rooms and schools of Medical Technology and X-ray Technology 
22 emergency rooms. Facilities for more than 1,000 in the Southeast. As are thousands of other expertly 
bed patients and accommodations for 150 resident plannedand skillfully erected buildings, the new Grady 
physicians and interns are provided. Its out-patient _ Memorial Hospitalis equipped with sLoaN Flush VALVES, 
clinic will have an ultimate capacity of 4,000 pa- most favored of all for more than a half century. 


SZ oan Sith VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
——— SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS ————- 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic —the better shower head for better bathing. oI 


g 
Write for completely descriptive catalog “ V4 LVE co™ 
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PRE-BUILT UNITS 


= <r - 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Architect: Robert M. Little, Miami, Fla. 


RECENTLY MANUFACTURED BY HUNTINGTON 


Bucknell University 
*Capitol University 
*Charleston General Hospital 
Nurses Home 
Colorado State College 
*Cuyahoga County Hospital 
Holzer Hospital—Nurses’ Residence 
*Lehigh University 
*Manhattanville College 
Marshall College 
Memorial Hospital of 
DuPage County 
Morehead State College 
*Morris Harvey College 
Oberlin College—Women’s Dorm. 
Oberlin College—Men’s Dorm. 
Ohio University 
Philadelphia Textile Institute 
Rio Grande College 
St. Luke’s Nurses Home 
University of So. Carolina 
*Southern Methodist University 
Men’s Dormitory 
*Southern Methodist University 
Women’s Dormitory 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
*Texas Tech. University 
Women’s Medical College 


Lewisburg, Penna. 
Columbus, O. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Greeley, Colo. 


Warrensville Township, O. 


Gallipolis, O. 

Bethlehem, Penna. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Elmhurst, Il. 
Morehead, Ky. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Oberlin, O. 
Oberlin, O. 
Athens, O. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Rio Grande, O. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


T. F. Larson—Reynolda, N.C. 
Benham, Richards & Armstrong—Columbus, O. 


Greife & Daley—Charleston, W. Va. 
R. F. Linstedt—Denver, Colo. 

Horn & Rhinehart--Cleveland, O. 
Dan A. Carmichael, Jr.—Columbus, O. 
Larson & Larson—Reynolda, N.C. 
Eggers & Higgins—New York City 

C. E. Silling—Charleston, W. Va. 


Schmidt, Garden & Erikson—Chicago, Ill. 
George Lusk—Ashland, Ky. 

Charles A. Haviland—Charleston, W. Va. 
Potter, Tyler, Martin & Roth—Cincinnati, O. 
Potter, Tyler, Martin & Roth—Cincinnati, O. 
Potter, Tyler, Martin & Roth—Cincinnati, O. 
George M. Ewing Co.—Philadelphia, Penna. 

C. M. Donaldson—Portsmouth, O. 

Schmidt, Garden & Erikson—Chicago, Ill. 
Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolff—Columbia, S. C. 


George L. Dahl—Dallas, Tex. 


George L. Dahl—Dallas, Tex. 

Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith—New York City 
Atcheson, Atkinson & Cartwright—Lubbock, Tex. 
Roth & Fleisher—Philadelphia, Penna. 


*Also installed by HUNTINGTON trained craftsmen. Photographs and Specifications available on request. 
Write on your letterhead to: HUNTINGTON FURNITURE CORPORATION, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS: Raymond W. Kettler, controller of the 
board of regents of the University of California, points out in this is- 
sue the steps to be taken now in recruiting and determining staff 
needs for 1970. Prior to accepting his present appointment, he 
served as business manager of Purdue University. . . . Clarence 
Scheps, vice president and controller of Tulane University, em- 
phasizes in this issue the financial problems facing higher education 
in 1970. Dr. Scheps did the work for his master’s degree at Colum- 
bia University, received his doctorate from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, has been controller at the University of Mississippi and state 
supervisor of finance in Louisiana, and is the author of a book, “Ac- 
counting for Colleges and Universities.” . . . Margaret Mary Stevens 
(Tierney), former graduate teaching assistant at Purdue University, 
reports in this issue on research regarding the performance of dra- 
pery fabrics done as part of the requirements for an advanced degree 
in home economics. The former Miss Stevens, now Mrs. James M. 
Tierney, a homemaker, completed her work under the direction of 
Dr. Rose W. Padgett, clothing and textiles department, Purdue. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Improving Reports 

Question: In what way can | improve our 
annual financial reports so that they can 
more effectively interpret our institution? 
— F. S., Minn. 

Answer: The most important thing 
about financial reports is that they 
should be clear, concise and easily fol- 
lowed. This can be accomplished in 
a number of wavs. 

First of all, financial statements 
should be simply and plainly worded 
to show the pertinent facts about the 
total operations and financial position 
of the institution. They should not 
bury the reader in page after page of 
statistical and detailed accounting 
data that are more important from an 
internal than from an external point 
of view. 

Graphic representation of important 
financial information is another way of 
presenting information effectively. 
The presentation of financial informa- 
tion in graph or pictorial form has a 
much greater impact and is more read- 
ily digested by the busy reader of to- 
day than is a long tabular listing of 
numbers. 

Financial information in the report 
should be related to the goals of the 
institution with respect to education, 
research and so forth. This usually can 
be expressed both pictorially and in 
prose without getting too expansive. 

The attitude of the reader and his 
interest in the institution should be 
kept in mind. It is important to con- 
sider how the reader identifies himself 
with the institution. Although there 
are many types of readers, they usually 
can be classified in several major cate- 
gories, such as donors, alumni, faculty 
and students. By keeping the reader’s 
attitude in mind one can avoid em- 
phasis on matters that are strictly of a 
local, internal nature. 

Above all, the report should be at- 
tractive so that the reader will want 








If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have 
answered, send your query to 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago I, Ill. 











to open it, rather than being fright- 
ened away by a dull looking, over- 
burdened report. — Georce F. Baucu- 
MAN, vice president and treasurer, 
New York University. 


Space Utilization 


Question: In conducting a space utiliza- 
tion study of our academic facilities, should 
we utilize outside experts or conduct ou: 
own studies? Who should be on the study 
team if the project is handled within the 
institution? — A. V., Ala. 

Answer: The “Manual for Studies 
of Space Utilization in Colleges and 
Universities” was prepared for the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 
with the idea that any institution of 
higher education would have one o1 
more staff members who, with the 
help of the Manual, would be able to 
make a critical study of space utiliza- 
tion. A copy of the Manual was sent 
free of charge to the president of every 
institution listed in the U.S. Office of 
Education's directory of higher educa- 
tion, and to every member of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
Additional copies may be purchased 
from the chairman of the committee 
on publications, Robert Mahan, reg- 
istrar of Ohio Athens. 

Normally, a college or university 
should conduct its own study of space 
utilization. If there are questions about 
the interpretation of the data or if the 
application of the findings to specific 
situations within the institution seems 
likely to involve touchy personal situa- 
tions, it may be wise to call in an out- 
side consultant to act as an impartial 
referee in making some difficult deci- 
sions. 

The team for the study within the 
institution should include those who 
are in the best position to furnish basic 
data, those who will have responsibil- 
ity for administering space assign- 
ment, and those who will be most af- 
fected by decisions about the policy 
with respect to space utilization. In a 
typical situation in a liberal arts col- 
lege, for example, the study team 
might well consist of the registrar, the 
business officer, the academic dean, 
and two or three heads of depart- 
ments. — JoHNn Dave RusseLt, New 
York University. 


University, 
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CARING FOR WAXED FLOORS IS... 


Tt wares ar tt ceaus! 


REDUCES THE FREQUENCY OF REFINISHING 





Sanax was developed to permit frequent cleaning of waxed 
floors without washing away the finish .. . and to eliminate 
waste in wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with a wax 
base, Sanax not only quickly removes dirt, oil, and grease, 
but leaves a thin film of wax. In fact, regular use of Sanax to 
machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors actually prolongs 
the life of the finish, and thereby reduces refinishing costs 
on a year-to-year basis. 


Like all Finnell Fast-Acting Cleansers, Sanax is specially 

designed for the greater speed of machine-scrubbing, and Sanaz 
works as effectually in a Combination Scrubber-Vac as ina 

Conventional Scrubber-Polisher. And because Sanax is WAX 
processed from pure vegetable oils, it’s safe for all floors. CLEANER 


Find out how you can simplify = 
and reduce the cost of caring for 
A 100 Series waxed floors. There's a Finnell 
General-Purpose Floor Specialist nearby to help 
ST T TT you choose the waxes and cleans- 
" ers that are exactly right for your 7 —_— 
att a needs. Finnell makes a complete @ Amild liquid er etal 
line, so you can depend on un- for machine-scrubbing 
biased advice. In fact, Finnell or damp-mopping 
makes everything for floor care! waxed floors 
For consultation, demonstration, i 
or literature, phone or write © Leaves - lustrous ont 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell skid protective finish 
System, Inc., 4411 East Street, ‘ 
Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices @ Highly concentrated Fer > 
in all principal cities of the economical to use 
United States and Canada. 











| cyerything BRANCHES 
FINNELL SYSTEM, is IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL 
Originators of Power Serubbing and Polishing TMachines rabal i; 
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University of Detroit — Two views of 
American Lustragray glare reducing 
sheet glass in the new Walter O. Briggs 
Liberal Arts Building 

Architects: Harley Ellington & Day, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. Glazier: Howe- Martz 
Glass Company, Detroit. 


AAfcthey AMERICAN Lustragray instalation 


... the glass that reduces sun glare and heat without sacrificing vision 


Schools, colleges, universities benefit with Lustragray! 
Glare Reduction—minimizes eyestrain and fatigue. 
Heat Absorption —for greater comfort. 


“Clear Glass” Vision from Interior—creates a spa- 
cious atmosphere conducive to learning and necessary 
for top task efficiency. 


Exterior Opacity—sufficient to add to the skin wall 
effect of a building and provide increased privacy. 


Neutral Shade —complements all colors and removes 
all restrictions on interior decorations. 


Economical Price —another benefit that encourages its 
wide use. And no expensive special glazing is required. 


Write us today for new four-page catalog, ‘American's 
Glass Products for School Glazing.”’ Its number is ‘*A-5.” 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN (2) 


CORPORATION 
General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the former Blue Ri 
Glass Corporation, +E Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned ay! of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France). American Window Glass Division pla 
v 


are located in Arnold, 


For additional information, use postcard on page 91. 


eannette, Eliwood City, Pa.; Okmulgee, Okla. Blue 


ge Glass Division plant is located in Kingsport, Tenn. 
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PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS* 
with NEW GOLDEN GLOW National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21 


a 
| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 

‘ . “ | 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine | 


Name 


crackers. They're tastier, flakier and snapping 
crisp. These top-quality crackers are always 


perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 


Firm .... 


Address . 


*Premium Snow Flake Saltine Crackers in the Pacific States 
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Free your students’ minds 
to SOAR 


Abia me ial t-meeot-lletlif-tiel. 


So 
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ADDING, ACCOUNTING 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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No experimenting 
with lighting 
in this lab.... 


Continuous rows of Day-Brite Recessed Troffers on 8-foot centers furnish 55 footcandles in this combination laboratory and lecture room 


in the Hope Mills High School, Fayetteville, N. C., ARTHUR C. JENKINS, JR., Architect; WATSON & HART, Electrical Engineer; HOWARD 
TALLEY ELECTRIC CO., Electrical Contractor. 


Point-by-Point Comparison Proved Day-Brite Best! 


The best doesn’t cost... it pays! And that’s especially true of lighting. 
Skepticai? Here’s what happened in the case of the high school shown above. 
A side-by-side fixture comparison showed that installation 

economies made possibie by exclusive Day-Brite design and 


construction features put Day-Brite lighting within budget 
limitations. Total building cost was only $9.60 per equompeengy rt oe ce ow 


square foot! DAY-BRITE | 


: ; LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Get the whole story. Call your Day-Brite representative 


(listed in the Yellow Pages) for the facts and the fixtures. owes 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6276 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of Calif., 530 Martin Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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From any view there’s Solid Kumfort 
in a Rastetter Chair that Folds 


Model 575 
Wood 


1326 Wall Street + Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Piease send your free portfolio showing complete line of 
Rastetter wood and magnesium Chairs that Fold 


Have your representative call soon 


Name 


School 


Address 


ie 


Model 575 in wood (above) is one of the 21 roomy, sturdy 
and stylish Rastetter Chairs that Fold. The famous Rastetter 
Hinge and Brace distributes weight evenly, makes a Rastetter 
Chair far stronger than a conventional chair of equal weight. 
Seats are upholstered for deep-seated comfort. And because 
Rastetter Chairs that Fold are so easy to move and store 
so compactly, you save labor and time, while you get mul- 
tiple use of your facilities. Write for free portfolio showing 


our complete line of wood and magnesium models today. 


Vue Teseniluive Uhtal 7oldé 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS COMPANY 
1326 Wall Street * Fort Wayne, Indiana 


additional information, use postcard on page 91. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





MITR 
atoms for peace...a reality 


With the completion of the world’s first privately 
owned heavy water research reactor, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, comes a new 
and powerful instrument to further man’s knowledge in 
the peacetime use of atomic energy. As prime 
contractor responsible for the complete engineering 
design and construction of this facility, ACF 
Industries, Incorporated is proud to join with MIT 

in this achievement. 


The MITR will operate at LOOOKW and produce 

fluxes in excess of 10'3n/cmz2/sec. This inherently safe 
facility, located near the campus, includes a unique 
medical therapy room providing entirely new 
approaches to nuclear medical research techniques — 
a full range of experimental ports and thimbles — 
gamma irradiation room — chemistry hot 

labs — reactor control room — and equipment 

for servicing the reactor building. 


Other ACF nuclear projects include research and test 
reactors under construction in Italy, Holland, Sweden 
and the U.S... . and gas cooled and boiling water 
power reactors being designed for the U.S. 

Atomic Energy Commission. 


-@ 
aCt NUCLEAR PRODUCTS~-ERCO 


Division of GCF Industries Incorporated 
508 Kennedy Street N.W. Washington 11, D.C. 
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Making schools better 
is this man’s job! 


He's the Honeywell man who works closely 
with your architect and builder to see that 
your Honeywell systems are properly applied 
and installed. His responsibility never ends, 
because he, and thousands of Honeywell 
men like him, are ready to give you instant, 
expert service from 112 service offices—as 
close as your phone. 


‘ 


Ss 
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service back three 





school operational systems 


Honeywell Clockmaster Systems 


@ Provide handsome clocks in 9”, 12’, 
15” or 18” dials, flush or surface 
mounted 

@ Simplified link-chain programming. 
Easy to read, understand, set. Trou- 
ble-free. 

®@ Optional spring-reserve power unit. 
Keeps master clock running during 
power failure. 


Honeywell Fire Detection and 
Alarm System 


@ Locates fire by numbered light. 

© Reports fires automatically both 
within building and to local fire station. 
@ Transmits alarms even with break or 
ground in detection circuit 

@ Operates on stand-by battery in 
case of power failure. 

* Trademark 


Honeywell Light-Saver* 


@ Phototubes and control panel auto- 
matically turn lights on and off as 
needed to supplement daylight. 

@ Tests prove savings as high as 80% 
on lighting bills. 

© Helps teacher use natural lighting 
to fullest advantage. 

@ Honeywell helps with application 
and installation. 


@ Signal duration easily varied. Sur- 
face switch permits signal duration 2 
to 25 seconds. 


These Honeywell systems for the school have been 
developed as a result of Honeywell's long and 
thorough appreciation of your school’s operational 
needs. They are designed to permit better education 
by providing the finest in system facilities for school 
plants. 
Now with the Honeywell systems shown on this 
page your school gets the special benefits that only 
Honeywell can give: 1) your school management 
benefits from simplified operational functions; 2 
your student body benefits from a better, more flex- 


ible learning environment; and 3) your taxpayers 
benefit from the performance and durability of qual- 
ity products tailored to fit your school’s particular 
needs. In addition Honeywell offers the most com- 
prehensive maintenance program in the industry — 
periodic inspections, emergency service and the re- 
placement of worn equipment. For more complete 
details on any of Honeywell’s systems for schools, 
call your local Honeywell office or write Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell, Dept. CB-11-156, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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Why wood. bunaatine “P 


Only wood furniture has warm beauty combined 

ay beg =. with lasting durability. Wood is pleasant to touch, 

rich in appearance, easy to keep clean and pol- 

Concealed ished. Wood takes heavy punishment. It is difficult 

istavincling to mar, scratch or dent and will outlast other 

spline materials many times over. Wood is beautiful. 
Wood is economical. 


Pressure pinned 
& triple locked 
corner 


Stretchers 
lock- pinned 


Typical construction features 
of Carrom wood furniture 


Carrom Furniture is made of beautifully grained 
Select Northern Hard Birch, the finest and strong. 
est of woods. It is constructed in a manner that 
assures long, trouble-free service, even though 
subjected to extremely hard usage. And Carrom 
Furniture is finished with Enduro, a strong, hard, 
durable finish, which not only protects against 
scratches, burns and stains but also brings out 
warmth and beauty, adding new distinctive lustre. 
In Carrom you find the styling you want—tradi- 
tional or modern; standard or special. Make your 
choice of furniture Carrom Wood Furniture. Write 
today for our complete, illustrated catalog. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Ludington, Michigan 


illustrated are a few of the many 
Carrom wood furniture designs. 


l informati use postcard on page 91. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 








Let us take the problems out of 


eg ON SS EE 


yaateli=ial! 
counter food service 
for you! 


a - 


When you come to the leader... BASTIAN-BLESSING 
... you know that results will be right! 


The razor-edge line between a “non-profit” and 
a “losing” operation can make a big difference 
in the Board’s approving or rejecting student- 
service facilities (such as new or expanded counter 


past few years, more than 100 universities and 
colleges, both privately endowed and public, have 
used Bastian-Blessing experience and aid in food- 
fountain arrangement and layout. Because we 


food service for dorms, unions, rec centers, etc.). 
Here, as always, your interest is our first consider- 
ation . . . there is no “loading” of plans with 
superfluous equipment. That’s why, in just the 


have developed so many conventional and unusual 
serving plans for schools, we know how to plan 
so that student prices can be held at “non-profit” 


level while profits accrue for future expansion. 


Write on your business letterhead, or use handy coupon below. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSCSSESSESEOCCES 


The Bastian-Blessing Company 
4205 West Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ii/., Dept. 6-K 


Please tell me more about Bastian-Blessing Planning Service and give 
me name of my distributor. We are considering: 


BASTIAN = BLESSING (1 Modernizing 


Individual 


0 Expanding OC) New Construction 





World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fountain 
and Counter Food-Service Equipment 


School 





Street or P.O. Box 





City, Zone, State. 





Seeeeseseveseesessasseseses 
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GRIDDLE STANDS + SANDWICH UNITS + SODA FOUNTAINS + REFRIGERATED DISPLAY CASES + SINK UNITS + DISHWASHING MACHINES + FOOD WARMERG, 
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Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford 
about raising the money? 


by William R. Cumerjord, president, Cumerford Incorporated 


Will your campus be ready for 
1970? 

If you have not yet begun your 
development plans for 1970, 1975 


and beyond, you may soon be too 
late, for tomorrow is upon us. 


The of Cumerford have 
helped many college boards plan 


men 


their long range development pro- 


grams. With these programs 
helped raise the money to begin 
them. Buildings are going up now. 
These colleges and universities 
will be ready for the future. 

Will your campus be ready for 
| 1970? 


Why don’t you talk to the men 





For additional information, use postcard on page 91. 


| crystallized, our executives have | 


at Cumerford about raising the 
money? Cumerford Incorporated, 
fund-raising, 912 Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Kansas City 5, Missouri. BA- 
Itimore 1-4686. Send today for 
your copy of our “Brief Guide To 

Fund-Raising.” There is no charge 
|or obligation involved. Charter 
| Member International Fund-Rais- 
| ing Institute. 
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FLUSH UPPER HINGE— Newly 
designed so cover is flush with both 

faces of door. Door is supported 

both above and below hinge recess. Bearing 
is nylon, needs no lubrication. 


















CONCEALED 

LOWER HINGE— 

A gravity-type with 
nylon cams, this new 
Weistyle hinge 

never needs 
lubrication. Pintle is 
stainless steel. 




















































WEIS Vitre-Stee/ toilet compartments have the 


Weis Vitre-Steel compartments have been selected for prominent 
buildings designed by the following architects: McGuire & Shook, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Wedemeyer & Hecker, St. Louis, Missouri; Raymond H. Weeks, Inc., 

Durham, North Carolina; Clyde Hufbaver, San Diego, California; 

Preston M. Geren, Fort Worth, Texas; Broad, Nelson & Corgan, Dallas, Texas; 


Mies Van de Rohe-Phillip Johnson-Kahn & Jacobs, New York. 
PORCELAIN 


Architects, building 


owners and 


tenants become fully 
aware of WEIS 

toilet compartment 
advantages the second 
or third year after 
installation. That's 
when their original 
choice is confirmed, 
when they can say with 
firm conviction, 

“Our choice of WEIS 


was wiser!" 


features and construction advantages that make them 
the standard of comparison where extreme durability and 
long-lasting good appearance are important. Finished inside and out 
in vitreous porcelain enamel (fired, not baked), Weis compartments 
are not subject to breakage and staining. Nor do they present 
costly installation problems. Available in wide choice of colors... 
both floor-braced and ceiling-hung designs. See Sweet's 
Architectural File, No. 22b/We—or write for complete information. 
Henry Weis Manufacturing Company, Dept. H-1911, Elkhart, Indiana 


DOUBLE-LOCKED 
CONSTRUCTION 
—Doors, stiles 
and partitions 
are now 
ingeniously 
double-joined to 
provide extra 
sturdiness 
and long 
trouble-free life. 


ENAMEL 





Building 

Colby D. Hail, 
Dormitory, Texas 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Architect and 
Engineer 
Preston M. Geren 


Genera! Contractor 
James T. Taylor 
& Son, Inc 


Type 


Adiake Double 
Hung Windows 


Cy al A oll On ot Oe = Aan a ot WOE Cee d On A On 


ven meron’, sme 4 fulfill the exacting 


igre, li a—taal-tahe-mehi 
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Building 

Milton E. Daniel 
Dormitory, Texas 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Architect: 

Joseph R. Pelick 
General Contractor: 
James T. Taylor 

& Son, inc 

Type 

Adlake Double 
Hung Windows 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


NEW YORK ELKHART, INDIANA cHicaco 


Established in 1857 


For additional information, use postcard on page 91. 
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For colorful, 
indestructible furniture, specify 


HeyWoodite solid plastic by... { pista felenee 
WAKEFIELD 


An exclusive Heywood-Wakefield development, Hey Woodite is a high Vv 
3 ¢ a 
density, solid, thermosetting plastic. Under heat and extreme 


ressure, the chair backs, seats and table tops are molded in one 
PH i EST. 1826 





piece in a single operation. HeyWoodite is not a laminate . . . each 
piece is the same solid, virtually indestructible material through and 
through. Even the color, unlike ordinary surface coatings, remains 
the same throughout 

For your school, HeyWoodite (patents pending) means furniture 
with greater durability, greater beauty . . . furniture which will be 
more functional and which will enforce measurable maintenance and 


replacement economies for years to come. 


9291 9495 98 & & Mo 


¥ 





Outstanding examples of Heywood comfort... 


the “SCHOLASTIC” and 
“ENCORE” Auditorium Chairs 


The “Encore,” illustrated at the right, features a well-padded back and 16-coil 
spring seat with spring edge assuring complete comfort regardless of occupant’s 
position in chair. The one-piece, die-formed steel back panel gives full protection 
to the seat in both raised and sitting positions. The “Scholastic,” to the left, is a 
budget model of the “Encore” with the same comfortable seat construction. On both 


chairs, the all-steel rolled edge protects the top and sides of the upholstery fabric. 
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Write today for your complete catalog 


of Heywood-W akefield classroom and 
auditorium seating. 


HEYWOOD- SCHOOL FURNITURE 
) WAKEFIELD DIVISION 


¥ Menominee, Michigan 

| 7 Gardner, Massachusetts 
EST. 1826 Newport, Tennessee 

Orillia, Ontario, Canada 











What Is the Proper Function 


of Residence Hall Counseling? 


CALVIN S. SIFFERD 


Assistant Dean of Students, University of Illinois 


WO curriculums are operative on every campus. One 

is composed of the formal courses over which the 

professors preside. The other is made up of the multi- 

form experiences that students have in connection with 
their extraclass hours. 

Group living in residence halls is an important part of 
the extraclass curriculum. The nature and quality of the 
student's experiences in group living are always an im- 
portant and sometimes a decisive determinant of the 
sort of person he is to become. Many attitudes, beliefs, 
skills and consequent predispositions that will manifest 
themselves in his later behavior will manifest themselves 
in the residence hall. Since every experience makes a 
difference in that it inevitably either educates or mis- 
educates, it is myopic to view the residence hall as a 
place in which the student simply eats, sleeps and frater- 
nizes. 

The student's experiences in group living should be 
at least as well planned and as carefully provided for as 
those he has in classroom or laboratory. A complete stu- 
dent residential plan involves the social and educational 
growth of the students as well as their physical and fi- 
nancial well-being. In the operation of institutionally 
owned residence halls it is necessary that buildings and 
equipment be maintained by the college or university 
and that the funds collected from students for housing 
and food service be properly conserved and expended 
in conformity with good business practice to obtain 
maximum benefits to the residence hall program. 

Properly conceived, the physical and financial aspects 
of collegiate housing function in the service of the gen- 
eral social and educational objectives of the program, 
and these are based upon the personnel aims of the in- 
stitution, such as mental and physical health, education- 
al adjustment and academic success, personality de- 
velopment and social adaptation, competent vocational 
direction and placement, and ethically sound standards 
of conduct. 

Since the developmental growth of students is a con- 
tinuous process, the total educational program of a col- 
lege or university will function at its best when all stu- 
dent activities are coordinated with the classrooms and 
laboratories in an over-all program of education. But in 
order that residence halls may justify their existence, 
more than physical facilities must be supplied; stimulat- 
ing leadership that will have the ability to further the 
objectives of the institution also must be provided. Ra- 
tionally, the final judgment of whether the counseling 
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program is effective will be based on the degree to which 
it discharges such a function. 

It is axiomatic to say that the direct administration of 
the housing program in all its aspects should be cen- 
tralized in a position that is relatively close to the stu- 
dents. Such coordination depends upon the services of 
an administrator who will devote the time and effort to 
the counseling program necessary to obtain the correla- 
tion of all its activities. By so doing, one person is in a 
position to weigh all the relevant facts known to the 
institution bearing upon a given housing problem and 
to reach decisions for which he is completely responsible. 

In addition to unified control within the housing or- 
ganization, the activities of this department must be 
coordinated with similar functions of the institution as 
a whole, to the end that all agencies of the college or 
university, including housing, work together toward 
broad general objectives, without duplication of effort, 
each supplementing and complementing the other. 

Identifying various functions of a residence hall coun- 
seling program is not difficult. Terms of identification 
may vary with the individuals responsible for such pro- 
grams, though all probably will subscribe that a resi- 
dence hall counseling program should include the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) to foster an academic environ- 
ment favorable to successful scholastic achievement; (2) 
to provide an opportunity for and promote participation 
in democratic group government; (3) to encourage 
proper habits for health and recreation; (4) to encourage 
group and individual social development, and (5) to 
promote personal adjustment to the problems of every- 
day life. 

The counseling program and its functions and objec- 
tives do not establish any educational entity separate 
from the college or university. Rather, its worth or suc- 
cess can be determined only by the extent to which it 
contributes to the whole educational scheme. If the in- 
dividual counselors, those responsible for the program, 
and other agencies of the college or university work to- 
gether to carry out these objectives and functions, all 
will have contributed materially to the education of the 
student residents. 

Thus a residence hall counseling program is orgaized 
to implement a major function, if not the major function, 
of a total centralized housing plan, a function that en- 
deavors to help colleges and universities rid themselves 
of the “big, blooming, buzzing confusion,” as William 
James defines education. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Business Ethics 
N THE main, the ethical performance of college busi- 
ness officers has been of a high order. All the more no- 
ticeable are those occasions in which a business officer gives 
evidence of sharp practice in the conduct of the institution's 

business relationships. 

At the point of performing the purchasing function, the 
college fiscal or purchasing officer has sometimes broken 
the rules. This takes place when information on competitive 
bids is made available to a favored bidder. There have been 
occasions, in more than one institution, in which a vendor 
has been verbally advised that he would get the business, 
only to find later that “unforeseen developments” resulted 
in the purchase order being placed elsewhere. In other 
cases, purchasing officers have pirated a vendor's layout or 
design and made it available to some other vendor. 

Sometimes the inclusion of a gratuitous commodity in 
a long list of specifications has resulted in the vendor get- 
ting the order when he made available such a gratuity and 
other vendors did not. It’s immaterial whether the gratuity 
was for the institution or for the purchasing officer. By mak- 
ing the decision in behalf of the vendor who violated the 
ethics of specification buying, the business officer or pur- 
chasing official compromised his integrity. 

The concern that a business officer must have for con- 
serving institutional funds should not permit him to indulge 
in sharp practice. The principle of fair and equal treatment 
should apply in all operations of a college or university 
business office. Judging from recent reports, this has not al- 
ways been the case. 


Homework Assignments 


OR the average college executive, there seems to be an 

endless parade of problems, each calling for its own 
peculiar solution. The executive may develop a tendency 
to respond as an automaton to the pressures of his office in- 
stead of controlling and directing the situation. What steps 
can he take to get on top of the job? 

One method is to develop a philosophy of professional 
competence and objectivity through a regular schedule of 
study and reading. Such a program is assumed to be essen- 
tial to the professional growth of faculty. Is there any reason 
administrators should not emulate faculty example? 

Karl W. Bigelow, professor of higher education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has rendered a service to 
higher education in compiling a bibliographical pamphlet 
titled “Selected Books for the College. and University Ad- 
ministrator.” The pamphlet is divided into eight major areas 
of concern for college administrators interested in doing an 
intelligent job of outside reading. The subjects are: (1) 
reading for general orientation; (2) reading respecting the 
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purposes and contemporary character of higher education; 
(3) reading relating to organization and administration; 
(4) reading relating to faculty; (5) reading relating to the 
instructional program; (6) reading relating to students; 
(7) reading relating to financial and business problems, and 
(8) reading relating to public relations and fund raising. 

All the problems of college and university administration 
will not be solved by an organized schedule of reading the 
works of acknowledged authorities. However, this much 
can be said: The administrator who does the job of reading 
here recommended will bring to his work a sense of objec- 
tivity and perspective that he is not likely to achieve in any 
other way. 


Your Public Relations Are Showing 


T IS the contention of John Newton Baker in his new 
book “Your Public Relations Are Showing,” that good 
public relations is both an art and a business. To quote from 
the book jacket: “. . . it is the art of dealing effectively with 
people — the great common denominator of all relation- 
ships. It is the business of so organizing the details of your 
work that your best foot is always forward.” 

College executives, exposed daily to a wide variety of 
persons and business situations, may find helpful sugges- 
tions in “Your Public Relations Are Showing.” Mr. Baker is 
familiar with the academic environment, being currently 
assistant to the president of MacMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. Prior to his present appointment, he was on the ad- 
ministrative staffs of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Florida 
State University, and the University of Richmond. His book 
is available from Twayne Publishers, 31 Union Square, 
New York. 


Orientation 


HE first two weeks at college constitute a critical period 

for the new student. During this period of orientation 
to a new life, the student is exposed to many strange situa- 
tions that call for prompt decisions. Some of these decisions 
may profoundly affect his entire career in college. 

Motive magazine, since 1952, has published a special 
Orientation issue designed to aid the freshman college stu- 
dent in adjusting to the new stimuli of a campus environ- 
ment. The 1958 issue of Orientation is relevant to the cur- 
rent campus scene. The articles on the student's role, how 
to study, dating and the cost of going to college are typical 
of its realistic approach. 

College counselors, deans and parents have found “Ori- 
entation” helpful in their contacts with students. More in- 
formation may be obtained by contacting Motive, P.O. Box 
871, Nashville, Tenn. 
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How To Build a Staff for 910 


RAYMOND W. KETTLER 


Controller, Regents of the University of California, Berkeley 


HAT can we do now to prepare 
for the impact of 1965-70? First, 
we must attempt to visualize the type 
of organization that will be required 
within the next few years. Next, we 
must begin to recruit key personnel 
for our organizations. Third, we must 
train our staff members now so that 
they can assume major responsibility 
in the near future. Finally, we must 
develop a procedure whereby we can 
continually review our own organiza- 
tion and evaluate its productivity. 
The business and financial organ- 
ization of an expanded college or uni- 
versity must involve more than a mere 
increase in numbers. It must be de- 
partmentalized, each department or 
division being supervised by an ex- 
pert. The chief officer cannot serve 
also as chief accountant, purchasing 
agent, auditor and cashier. He cannot 
directly supervise the business man- 
agement of auxiliary and service en- 


terprises, look to all of the details of 
plant operation and maintenance, di- 
rectly supervise nonacademic person- 
nel programs, read and negotiate all 
contracts, preaudit expenditures, dis- 
burse funds, and write salary checks. 

For these functions he must have 
line assistants, who will be charged 
with direct supervisory responsibility, 
and staff assistants, who will conduct 
internal audits and provide for cost 
studies and a regular review of sys- 
tems and procedures. 


No Single Pattern 


No single pattern of organization 
can be developed that will be satis- 
factory for the business and financial 
offices of every college. Adjustments 
must be made for differences in gov- 
ernment and over-all administration, 
size, scope, complexity and type of in- 
stitution. Therefore, each officer must 
develop an organizational pattern in 





Perkapo . . . 


you can regroup certain tasks to expedite business. 
you can separate tasks to increase internal control. 
you are needlessly duplicating effort. 

you assign certain work to the wrong staff members. 
too many people report to one official. 

you can clarify lines of authority. 

that mixture of clerical and professional tasks 


is too much for Mr. X. 
it is enough to say: 


Review your organization periodically. 
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relationship to the projected growth 
of his own institution and consistent 
with basic principles of good manage- 
ment. 

These basic principles involve, 
among others, classification of posi- 
tions, appropriate distribution of 
tasks, and establishment of effective 
relationships among the various staff 
members. They include the delegation 
of responsibility at appropriate levels 
and, above all, proper direction and 
supervision, which will give assurance 
that tasks are properly performed 
without staff initiative being stifled. 

Having developed the concept of 
an ideal organization, including a 
forecast of manpower, you may now 
find it necessary to reassign certain 
staff members or to recruit new staff 
members who will serve as your first 
assistants. Many commercial firms 
carry on a systematic program of staff 
promotion and development within 
the organization. Even in academic 
circles a well defined system of pro- 
motion from instructor through the 
ranks to full professor is usually pro- 
vided. 

If you are to build a strong staff 
and improve morale, it is your respon- 
sibility to do likewise in spite of the 
fact that it may sometimes be easier 
to recruit elsewhere and thus avoid 
training two persons. Look the staff 
members over and promote them. If 
you do not, someone else will. You 
will then be forced to promote those 
remaining or recruit from other 
sources. The cost of this in dollars or 
efficiency may be greater than the 
original cost of promotion. 

If after careful evaluation of your 
staff you are still convinced of the 


From a paper presented at the Western Associa- 
tion of College and University Business Officers, 
Carmel, Calif., 1958 
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need for additional professional as- 
sistants, where can you find such 
help? Three major sources are avail- 
able: graduates of institutions that 
prepare students for administration of 
higher education, staff members of 
other colleges and universities, and 
employes of commercial organizations 
that require the same type of profes- 
sional training and experience. 

Unfortunately, opportunities for 
formal training of business and finan- 
cial officers have been somewhat 
meager. Twenty-one vears ago, the 
Financial Advisory Service of the 
American Council on Education is- 
sued a bulletin entitled “Training for 
College and University Business Ad- 
ministration.” In it attention was di- 
rected to the limited offerings de- 
signed specifically to prepare a stu- 
dent for business and financial admin- 
istration of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Mention was made of useful 
courses offered at Columbia, Chicago, 
Illinois, Stanford and California. A 
note of caution was introduced in a 
statement indicating that the field was 
not large and changes were not fre- 
quent. 


Progress Made 

Much progress has been made since 
this bulletin was published. We now 
have an excellent professional mag- 
azine. The 1935 volume of the Na- 
tional Committee has been brought 
up to date by Volumes I and II of 
College and University Business Ad- 
ministration. Three workshops or in- 
stitutes designed specifically for col- 
lege and university business officers 
and staff members provide unique op- 
portunity for further training. Several 
other universities have begun courses 
designed for students of business ad- 
ministration of higher education and 
may soon offer advanced degrees. 

The field is much larger today than 
it was 20 years ago, not necessarily 
because of a material increase in the 
number of institutions but because ex- 
pansion creates the need for well 
trained persons to serve as first as- 
sistants. The number of top positions 
always will be limited in part by the 
number of institutions, but the possi- 
bilities of service as first assistants are 
rapidly increasing. No longer clerical 
in nature, these positions have at- 
tained genuine professional status. 

Next you may look to business and 
financial staff members of other col- 
leges and universities. While outside 
recruitment may have some disad- 
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vantages, there may be merit in an 
exchange of administrative officers 
among colleges, Individuals trained 
for a specific task in large institutions 
may serve effectively in a broader po- 
sition in small institutions. Likewise 
staff members of smaller institutions 
may effectively serve in a special or 
even general field of business or fi- 
nance in larger institutions. Many re- 
quests for recommendations may 
come to you during the next few 
years. 


All for the Best 

While reluctant to part with your 
own staff members, they actually may 
serve you better if they occasionally 
have opportunity to look at other pos- 
sibilities. Furthermore, in this man- 
ner you can promote the concept of 
a profession for college and university 
business and financial officers. The 
possibility of moving from one institu- 
tion to another should encourage 
more qualified persons to enter the 
field of college and university business 
and finance. 

Finally, you may also recruit from 
commercial and industrial firms. Some 
of the outstanding leaders in college 
business administration have come 
from business. While some considera- 
tion must be given to training per- 
sonnel accustomed to dealing with 
profit and loss statements, there may 
be a genuine advantage in having staff 
members who actually have faced the 
problem of profit and loss. Frequently 
there are difficulties in recruiting from 
industry because of the salary differ- 
ence. Perhaps this will be corrected 
in part over a period of time. Just as 
effective business officers are needed 
in higher education as in any other 
organization and salaries should be 
comparable. 

After the needed staff members 
have been promoted or employed, 
you still have the responsibility for 
their training and also you have an 
obligation to review periodically your 
organization structure. These tasks, I 
consider of major importance. The 
ability to provide inservice training, 
the ability to review and recast the 
organization, the ability to place the 
right person in the right position and 
thus achieve optimum productivity 
will largely determine your own effec- 
tiveness as business and financial of- 
ficers. These abilities will determine 
whether you will be ready in 1965 or 
1970 or whether you will ever be 
ready to provide additional services. 


As colleges and universities in- 
crease in size they become more and 
more dependent upon a staff. The 
chief business administrative officer 
performs fewer tasks directly but 
spends more time in planning and su- 
pervision. In a well developed organ- 
ization, the absence of the chief of- 
ficer should scarcely be noticed, not 
because he is unimportant, but be- 
cause he has planned an effective or- 
ganization that can run for a while on 
its own momentum. 

Formal inservice training is. still 
quite limited in college and university 
business offices. Periodic rotation of 
staff, periodic staff meetings, and the 
use of part-time graduate students 
are only a few steps that can be taken 
to build a more effective staff. There 
are obvious limitations to the possibil- 
ity of staff rotation. You cannot con- 
stantly play musical chairs and still 
carry out your responsibilities. Never- 
theless, rotation does have the ad- 
vantage of developing a more versa- 
tile staff and even of discovering new 
talent and ability. The rotation may 
be for a short period of time, such as 
a week or two, for as much as a year, 
or it may be considered a permanent 
move. 


Staff Meetings Productive 

Staff meetings may be very produc- 
tive provided they are well planned 
and offer opportunity for individual 
participation, and provided that ar- 
rangements are made for a follow-up 
on items that need further discussion 
or clarification. Separate meetings 
may be designed for members having 
different levels of responsibility, and 
orientation meetings can be held pe- 
riodically for new members. 

The use of part-time graduate stu- 
dents who may be interested in ca- 
reers in our business offices has been 
fairly successful in a number of in- 
stitutions. The extent to which this 
can be done will depend somewhat 
upon the size and nature of the or- 
ganization. These part-time employes 
can perform useful services of a some- 
what routine nature, but there must 
be a sufficient number of tasks that 
offer a real challenge if we are to in- 
terest these people in permanent ca- 
reers. 

In spite of limitation of dollars, dif- 
ficulties of promoting, recruiting and 
training, the responsibility to meet the 
impact rests largely upon our shoul- 
ders. It is the chief officers who must 
organize, deputize and supervise. ® 
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Flexibility was the key to the planning of an entire new campus in Oklahoma 
City for Central Christian College. This view shows the first four academic 


buildings and a schematic interpretation of the identification pylon feature. 


Balcony of the two split-level buildings commands a view of the total campus. 


















































Campus Planning for [970 


ENTRAL CHRISTIAN COL- 

LEGE is the outgrowth of a move- 
ment that sprang up shortly after 
World War II, when a number of men 
throughout the states of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, western Missouri, and north- 
western Arkansas, realizing the need 
for more Christian colleges, acquired 
property in Bartlesville, Okla., for es- 
tablishing a college. Central Christian 
opened its doors to students on Sept. 
20, 1950. 

In 1956 the board of directors of the 
college decided to move the school to 
Oklahoma City, where it was believed 
it would be of greater service and have 
a greater potential for growth. A 200 
acre campus was purchased in the 
northwestern portion of the city, and 
the school opened in its new location 
this September. 

How, asked the architects as they 
began planning the new campus, will 
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HERBERT PASEUR 


Director of Design, Caudill, Rowlett and Scott, Architects, Oklahoma City 


the explosion of college enrollment af- 
fect Central Christian College, and 
how can the explosion not merely be 
contained but even turned to advan- 
tage? 


Preliminary Research 

This double question the architects 
attempted to solve through research. 
Because all colleges are affected by 
the same forces, in differing propor- 
tions of course, depending on such 
factors as size or location, the archi- 
tects sought material from various 
sources—letters, books, interviews and 
studies of existing colleges. The re- 
sults of this research was a philosophy 
of college planning centered on (1) 
architectural spirit, (2) the total man, 
and (3) technology of structure. 

Architectural Spirit. Since a college 
or university has a long life, any plan 
must be flexible enough to allow for 


growth and change. A college does 
not exist in isolation; the surrounding 
area, city and country both, will 
change, and changes in traffic pat- 
terns and tract developments will 
have their effect on the institution. 
Finally, whatever changes may take 
place, there is always one constant 
factor—a college exists for its students. 
Its design must never be a monument 
to architect or building committee. If 
properly considered, the design will 
reflect the needs of the student. 

The Total Man. To design for the 
total man the architect has to think of 
the student as an inquiring man, who 
will need classrooms, laboratories and 
library facilities. For the student as a 
physical man, he must provide indoor 
and outdoor recreational facilities. 
Providing a place for social develop- 
ment and student government takes 
care of the needs of the social man. 
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And a place of worship is needed for 
the spiritual man. An architect who 
thinks in this way creates for the total 
man 

More than all other buildings on 
the halls should 
have design based on the 24 hour 
concept of college life, for here the 
student spends more time than in any 
one other part of the campus. Here the 
architect should take into account 
that a residence hall is a space for 
living, not just a place for storing 
students. Where should the dormi- 
tories be located in relation to the rest 
of the campus? How will the students 
be getting around—by car or on foot? 
All these are important questions in 
approaching the over-all design. 

Technology of Structure. A college, 
like any living organism, grows con- 
stantly, so how can the institution 
modify existing structures to suit fu- 
ture needs? The technology of today 
can free educational space of interior 
columns and the resulting nonusable 
space. At the same time, it can create 
a more useful architecture. 


campt 1S, resider ice 


Buildings must change when their 
function changes. For example, a 
present teaching situation for 20 stu- 
dents might be called upon to pro- 
vide space needs for 60 students. 
Wouldn't it be logical to consider par- 


titions as flexible as they are in our 
latest office buildings, so that varia- 
tion of space can be achieved? 

The “most for the dollar” axiom 
certainly applies to a privately en- 
dowed college. All steps should be 
taken to examine methods and ma- 
terials to achieve economy. But econ- 
omy of structure must still provide 
the right kind of space for the student 
to learn in. 

We all know that buildings are 
often grouped in such manner that 
people feel tight and cramped. For in 
planning it has been customary mere- 
ly to place buildings. Here on Cen- 
tral Christian’s large new campus we 
could place space for the student's 
advantage. 

Up to this point the results of our 
study could apply to any college 
building program, but now these re- 
sults had to be applied to the specific 
requirements of Central Christian 
College. The logical place to start 
was an analysis of the site. 


Site Analysis 


The site is composed of 200 acres 
of gently rolling farm land with a 
small number of trees along a few 
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creeks. High ground on the northeast 
slopes continually to the opposite cor- 
ner, affording good natural drainage. 
Most of the site is suitable for build- 
ing purposes. With the college lo- 
cated in an undeveloped area, and 
the immediately surrounding property 
zoned residential, noise should not be 
a problem. Commercial and indus- 
trial areas a short distance away pro- 
vide an outlet for student employ- 
ment. 


Site Planning 


The program of Central Christian 
College broadly defines four major 
areas to be incorporated into the site 
plan: 

Main Campus. This area would con- 
tain all the college buildings, including 
residence halls. Campus parking 
would be considered essential. 

Faculty and Married Student 
Housing. This section is primarily res- 
idential, and includes single and 
multifamily housing units as well as 
a church and an academy for precol- 
lege students. 

Lagoon Site. Since the college is in 
an undeveloped part of the city, a 
sewage lagoon is considered the most 
economical and desirable type of sew- 
age disposal. 

Playing Fields. Although the col- 
lege does not emphasize competitive 
sports, an area is programmed for 
that purpose, as this policy could 
change in the future. 

Location of the four main site ele- 
ments was determined by the site 
analysis. The main campus occupies 
the most desirable section of the site. 
The higher ground of the northeast 
section proved ideal for building; it 
has good drainage, little objectionable 
noise, and an unlimited view. 

Faculty and married student hous- 
ing are located in the southwestern 
part of the site, where trees, ravines 
and separate access make the section 
adaptable for housing. Between the 
main campus and the area for faculty 
and married student housing was a 
relatively level plot for playing fields. 
The lagoon is a low spot in the south- 
west, toward which the tract drains, 
ideal for sewage disposal. 

After the main campus had been 
located on the site, the next step was 
to break this zone into components. 
An investigation of the program re- 
quirements, of the research material, 
and of existing colleges pointed to a 
main campus with three major build- 
ing zones: (1) academic zone, (2) stu- 


dent activity zone, (3) housing zone. 
In establishing these zones, the archi- 
tects studied the general objectives of 
the facilities, desired atmosphere, in- 
tended functions, sound, service and 
parking requirements, and _relation- 
ship to outdoor areas and other zones. 

Academic Zone. We reasoned that 
the architectural character and plan- 
ning of the academic zone should ex- 
hibit order, bordering on the formal- 
ity of early universities. The quietest 
section of the campus, it needed the 
least amount of service requirements. 
Facilities within this zone should in- 
clude the library, classrooms, admin- 
istrative offices, the auditorium and 
laboratories. Outdoor courts for medi- 
tation as well as outdoor laboratories 
for experiments should be provided. 
Parking should be convenient, but not 
obtrusive. This zone should have pri- 
mary relationships to the student ac- 
tivity zone. 

Student Activity Zone. The student 
activity zone serves to tie the many 
components of the student body into 
one group. The day student feels as 
much a part of the college here as 
does the resident student. The stu- 
dent center with its meeting rooms 
should be located within this zone, as 
well as the field house and the cafe- 
teria. Social gatherings may accom- 
modate two persons having coffee at 
the snack bar or an assembly of the 
entire student body in the field house. 
This is the college’s social and stu- 
dent service center. The architectural 
character should be keynoted with 
friendliness and informality. 

Outdoor social courts and terraces 
should be provided. Service, parking 
and noise levels are maximum in this 
zone. Access to the other two zones 
should be direct and easy. 

Housing Zone. The atmosphere of 
the housing zone should be residen- 
tial, creating an awareness of esthetic 
appreciation and interest in high per- 
sonal standards of living. Service and 
parking requirements are maximum. 
Noise levels are high and should be 
controlled. Outdoor physical educa- 
tion facilities should be convenient. 
Direct access to the student activity 
zone is desirable. 

The final phase in site planning 
was to determine the type of zoning 
best suited for Central Christian Col- 
lege on its new site. Research shows 
that most colleges have some loose 
system of zones—residence halls are 
on one side of the campus and ac- 
tivity areas are grouped—but the 
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Shown here are the home economics and science buildings as seen 
from the quadrangle at Central Christian College, Oklahoma City. 
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framework is not rigidly defined. As 
the college expands, unlike areas 
overlap and zones become mixed. 
These undesirable relationships occur 
more frequently as the campus grows. 

Central Christian College expects 
to grow. The initial enrollment of 500 
could increase rapidly to an enroll- 
ment of 5000. To cope with such an 
enrollment increase, the campus must 
have a well defined zoning concept 
incorporated in the master plan that 
establishes the proper relationships 
between areas at any stage of de- 
velopment. 


Plan Analysis: an Approach 


Most architectural problems have 
many limitations and restrictions and 
these direct a solution. The design of 
Central Christian College offered just 
the opposite: too many variables, re- 
sulting in unlimited freedom. 

Hence when the architects ac- 
cepted change and unknown variables 
as an approach, their zoning concept 
for the master plan was strengthened. 
Now the problem was to develop a 
planning system for the buildings 
with the flexibility that would allow 
future changes and variables. Result: 
a modular campus. 

By using a small building block 
module of four to eight classroom 
equivalent size, the college could 
build small units as the need became 
apparent rather than having to wait 
until a large structure could be fi- 
nanced. This would allow the college 
to grow at a uniform rate rather than 
by intermittent jumps. Building needs 


based on educational needs are ap- 
parent from day to day. Allowing a 
lapse in providing for these needs is 
not desirable. 


This view down the future physical education mall be- 
tween the men's and women's residence halls at Central 





Such units—self-contained with 
center cores for mechanical equip- 
ment, toilets or offices—could be 
stacked vertically or placed horizon- 
tally. Prior to an actual analysis, the 
first buildings were more or less as- 
sumed to be multistory, in line with 
the vast majority of college buildings 
today. But this project differed from 
most college construction in that it 
was a completely new college on a 
new site of 200 acres. 

So the architects, assuming equal- 
ity of cost between a multistory 
building and an equivalent amount 
of space used horizontally, concluded 
that placing the modules horizontally 
would offer educational advantages. 

In the single-story campus dispa- 
rate functions—administration and the 
various teaching departments—could 
be kept separate, instead of a num- 
ber of unlike departments being 
jammed in the same building, even 
temporarily. A horizontal grouping 
provides separate buildings for the 
main educational departments from 
the start, and temporary locations are 
kept to a minimum. 

Outdoor science classrooms, home 
economic patios, and outdoor labo- 
ratories, adjacent to the inside spaces, 
can be planned in the first stage of 
construction. The quadrangle formed 
by these buildings could easily be- 
come the nucleus of the entire cam- 
pus. A real academic court is pro- 
vided in the first stage. Multistory 
buildings can possibly be provided 
in later stages. 


Solution 
From the site analysis, site plan- 


ning, and plan analysis, three plan- 
ning premises were evolved: (1) the 


one-story building block, for an im- 
pressive start; (2) the modular cam- 
pus, for unified expansion; (3) the 
zoned campus, for logical expansion. 
These three premises, along with fur- 
ther study, and evaluation of the ap- 
proach material, research data, and 
program requirements, formed the 
basis for the actual solution of the 
college master plan. 

The site development plan takes 
care of three stages of growth: Stage 
1, enrollment 500; Stage 2, enroll- 
ment 500 to 1500; Stage 3, enroll- 
ment 1500 and more. 

Stage 1 construction consists of the 
necessary buildings, parking, drives, 
walks and site development to get the 
college into first-year operation. With 
the placing of certain educational de- 
partments in temporary locations, an 
enrollment of 500 can be accommo- 
dated with the following buildings: 
administration building, library-as- 
sembly building, science building, 
home economics building, student 
center, men’s residence halls, girls’ 
residence halls, and field house. 

Many different studies were con- 
ceived, evaluated and discarded for 
better ones before we arrived at what 
was considered the best solution. The 
evolution of the final plan came by 
team action—designers, engineers, 
city planners and educators—partici- 
pating in give-and-take sessions to ar- 
rive at a well balanced, successful 
architecture. 

There was a continual awareness 
of the approach material—circulation 
around the campus, economical con- 
struction, spatial concepts—but the 
underlying force that guided the de- 
cisions was the student, who is the 
real client. 2 


Christian College in Oklahoma City shows the build- 
ings in their schematic form, prior to actual design. 
























OW can we increase enrollments 
100 per cent in 10 vears and not 
be compelled to reduce quality, which 
unforunately has already started on 
the downward path in many of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning? How can 
we educate on a quantity basis and 
yet produce the graduates of quality 
so urgently needed today? 

Is the answer to limit enrollments 
in our colleges and universities? Per- 
haps! But if history is any indication, 
the American people will insist that 
there be a place on some campus for 
every student who is qualified to go 
to college or whose parents believe 
him to be so qualified. The history of 
higher education in this country points 
out clearly that there is no practical 
way to restrict college enrollments, 
even if this should be considered de- 
sirable. 


What To Do 


Then what are we going to do? 
There are many things that the educa- 
tional institutions themselves can and 
should do. They must manage their 
funds more efficiently than they have 
in the past. There must be better plan- 
ning on the individual college campus 
and also on a statewide and a national 
basis. Duplications between institu- 
tions within the same state system 
must be eliminated or kept to a mini- 
mum. Resources of the state must be 
concentrated in fewer, not diluted in 
more, institutions, and there must be 
more efficient use of present facilities. 
There must be a willingness on the 
part of educators to consider new in- 


structional tools, such as television, 
and there may well have to be some 
changes in traditional teaching meth- 
ods, class schedules, choice of curricu- 
lums, and the like. 
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In the final analysis, however, the 
only real solution to the problem of 
education is going to be ever-increas- 
ing financial support. This is not a 
statement pleasing to the public. Leg- 
islators, alumni, philanthropists and 
corporations have at times expressed 
some impatience over the notion that 
always more and more support must 
be channeled to education. But these 
are the facts of life. There is no ade- 
quate solution to the problems of high- 
er education that does not contem- 
plate greatly increased financial sup- 
port. What then are the possibilities 
of increased support, support that 
must come from four principal 
sources: tuition collected from the stu- 
dent, endowment earnings, philan- 
thropy and governmental appropria- 
tions. 

Tuition, particularly in the private 
college, but to a lesser extent in the 
publicly supported one, has been con- 
stantly increasing since 1940, yet the 
increases have not kept pace with the 
rising cost of education. In most pub- 
lic institutions, tuition pays for less 
than 10 per cent of the cost of educa- 
tion, whereas in the private institu- 
tions, tuition accounts on the average 
for only about a third of the cost. It 
will be essential in the years ahead to 
increase tuition in both public and 
private institutions to a point at which 
the rate more closely approximates 
cost for those who are able to pay. At 
the same time, unless student assist- 
ance in the form of scholarships, loans 
and employment is increased propor- 
tionately, educational opportunities 
will gradually be restricted only to the 
wealthy, and this would be untenable. 

Our goal should be to ensure that 
those who will best profit from a col- 
lege education, irrespective of their 





ability to pay, shall have the oppor- 
tunity of attending the college of their 
choice. At the same time, the funda- 
mental needs of our institutions are 
such that those parents who are able 
to pay an amount approaching the full 
cost of education should be required 
to do so. 

Another form of support — earnings 
from invested endowment — has in- 
creased in volume by approximately 
86 per cent since 1929. However, 
when adjusted to the diminished pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and di- 
vided by the number of students who 
have to be educated, endowment earn- 
ings have decreased about 50 per 
cent in this period of time. In all 
probabilities, endowments will con- 
tinue to decline in relative importance 
as a source of financing higher educa- 
tion. 


Philanthropy Must Triple 


Annual giving from philanthropy 
offers perhaps one of the greatest 
hopes of adequately financing higher 
education, particularly the private col- 
lege and university. In 1957, $600 mil- 
lion was donated to institutions of 
higher education by the alumni of the 
colleges, business and corporations, 
and by private foundations, whose 
support of higher education has be- 
come increasingly significant in recent 
years. This philanthropy must double 
and triple in volume if the private in- 
stitution is to maintain its key role 
alongside the tax supported coliege. 

Governmental appropriations, state 
and federal, represent the fourth im- 
portant source of financing. State gov- 
ernments are going to have to con- 
tinue to increase the proportion of the 
state tax dollar allocated to education. 
Since many states are scraping the bot- 
tom of the revenue barrel, funds will 
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have to be diverted to education from 
other purposes or new sources of rev- 
enue will have to be found. There is 
no other w ay to finance the ever-ex- 
panding need of elementary and sec- 
and of the state 
supported institutions of higher learn- 


ondary education, 
ing. Sharp increase in tuition for those 
able to pay may offer some alleviation 
to the problem of the state supported 
institutions. 


Controversial Subject 


The question of federal aid to high- 
er education is a controversial subject 
but one that needs to be looked at 
calmly from all points of view. Those 
who violently oppose all federal aid to 
education probably are not very well 
informed on the subject, since the fed- 
eral government for almost a hundred 
vears has been deeply involved in 
financing higher education. Various 
programs of the federal government 
have become so important in financing 
higher educational institutions that the 
question no longer is whether the fed- 
eral government should have a role in 
financing education but rather what 
kind of role should the federal govern- 
ment play. 

Beginning in 1862 up to the pres- 
ent, the federal government has as- 
sisted land-grant institutions with out- 
right appropriations, largely to sup- 
port agricultural programs. In 1920, 
the R.O.T.C. programs began in the 
colleges and universities and now exist 
on about 400 college campuses. Fol- 
lowing World War II, 7,800,000 vet- 
erans were educated in the colleges 
and universities at a cost of $14.5 bil- 
lion and, so far, a million and a half 
Korean veterans have gone to college 
assisted by the federal government. 
Of increasing significance is the fed- 
erally supported research program in 
colleges and universities, the volume 
of which in this year will reach an all- 
time high of about $400 million. Many 
university departments would be seri- 
ously handicapped, perhaps critically, 
if federal grants for research were sud- 
denly terminated or reduced in any 
degree. 

The College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram has provided to date $700 mil- 
lion in low-interest-rate loans to col- 
leges and universities for housing and 
related facilities. 

Those who are against federal aid 
to education, and there are many, base 
their opposition on three grounds: (1) 
They claim that federal aid to educa- 
tion inevitably will result in federal 
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control of curriculum, personnel and 
perhaps control of entrance or admis- 
sion policies. (2) They argue that, as 
the federal government increases its 
support of higher education, local and 
private sources will progressively di- 
minish their support. (3) They point to 
the fact that general interest in and 
support of education will diminish if 
its financing is removed from the com- 
munity and the region to the national 
capital. President Eisenhower in his 
budget message acknowledged this 
point of view when he stated: “Educa- 
tion best fulfills its high purposes when 
responsibility for education is kept 
close to the people it serves.” 

Those who argue with equal vigor 
for more federal aid to education say 
that, in the face of recent disclosures 
of the accomplishments of our national 
enemies, our own national defense 
and security demand greatly increased 
federal aid to education. (Parentheti- 
cally, it may be noted that whereas 
Soviet Russia in 1957 expended 10.5 
per cent of its national income on ed- 
ucation, the United States expended 
but 3 per cent.) President Eisenhower, 
in outlining his program to the Con- 
gress for aid to education, stated: “Be- 
cause of the national security interest 
in the quantity and scope of our ed- 
ucational system in the years immedi- 
ately ahead, however, the federal 
government must also undertake to 
play an emergency role.” 


Other Arguments 


There are other arguments that the 
proponents of federal aid to education 
advance in support of their conten- 
tions. They contend that the dangers 
of federal control can be minimized 
by the proper kind of federal aid pro- 
gram and, moreover, that the educa- 
tional authorities of the nation are not 
defenseless and are not without means 
of ensuring that necessary legislative 
safeguards are incorporated in any aid 
to education program. Finally, they as- 
sert, with rather telling arguments, 
that it has been the tremendous in- 
crease in the collection of federal taxes 
that has prevented state governments 
from being able to raise taxes locally 
in support of education and has pre- 
vented the accumulation of large for- 
tunes that have supplied private in- 
stitutions in the past with large en- 
dowments. 

The nation’s educators are by no 
means agreed on a policy with respect 
to federal aid to education. Some are 
opposed to federal aid to education; 


others favor it. The majority, I believe, 
feel that in a crisis such as that faced 
by higher education in the years im- 
mediately ahead, the lesser of evils is 
the course of action. This 
group thinks, I believe, that it would 
be far better to risk the dangers inher- 
ent in extended federal aid to educa- 
tion rather than to risk the almost cer- 
tainty of substantial deterioration in 
the quality of higher education, which 
is inevitable without increased finan- 
cial support. 


proper 


It is clear to those who will but re- 
flect on the matter that the colleges of 
the nation face difficult times. In order 
to maintain and improve quality, in- 


stitutions must be willing to explore 
fully their own methods of doing busi- 
ness so as to get the most efficient use 
of their faculties, their buildings, and 
their students. But above all, there 
must be a realistic pattern of financing 
that will involve students, alumni, busi- 
ness, private philanthropy, and state 
and federal governments. 


Everything Has Price Tag 

In this society, everything has its 
price tag, even freedom and security. 
If our freedom and our national secu- 
rity are dependent, as a few of us have 
believed for a long time and many 
more since Sputnik I, on the ability of 
our educational institutions to produce 
high quality graduates, then the Amer- 
ican people will have to decide wheth- 
er they are willing to foot the bill to 
pay for this freedom. Walter Lipp- 
mann, in a speech before the National 
Citizens Committee for Public Schools 
in 1954, summed up this point of view 
most appropriately. He said: 

“Our educational effort, on the 
other hand, has not yet been raised to 
the plateau of the age we live in. I am 
not saying, of course, that we should 
spend 40 billions on education just 
because we spend that much on de- 
fense. I am saying that we must make 
the same order of radical change in 
our attitude toward education as we 
have made in our attitude toward de- 
fense. We must measure our educa- 
tional effort as we do our military ef- 
fort. That is to say, we must measure 
it not by what it would be easy and 
convenient to do, but what is neces- 
sary to do in order that the nation may 
survive and flourish. We have learned 
that we are quite rich enough to de- 
fend ourselves, whatever the cost. We 
must now learn that we are quite rich 
enough to educate ourselves as we 
need to be educated.” 7 
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When Buying Drapery Fabrics 


URRENT architecture uses large 

window areas, and these require 
quantities of drapery fabrics. Purchas- 
ing agent and consumer know that 
when a drapery fabric that will give 
a few more years of wear is selected, 
the high costs of making and hanging 
these draperies will not have to be re- 
peated so often. 

Sales talk and present-day labels do 
not give the desired information about 
fabrics to ensure the best buy. It is 
recommended that the pertinent data 
be included on a label for drapery 
fabrics, such as is shown here. 
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TRADE MARK 
(fiber content) 
1. Cost per yard 
2. Per cent of residual shrinkage 
3. Color fast tor 


A. Drycleaning or leundering 
B. Sunlight or weathering 


4, Fabric care directions 
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When facilities are available, textile 
testing helps to find the answers. The 
American Hotel Association L24 Mini- * 
mum Standards gives the necessary 
specific test data for woven drapery 
fabrics. 

The question arises, “Does paying 
a few cents more a yard for the fabric 
ensure longer life for that fabric at 
the windows?” A recent study made 
at Purdue University helped to deter- 
mine the performance and wear-to- 


This work was done as a partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for a master of science 
degree in home economics at Purdue University 
by Mrs. Tierney under the direction of Dr. 
Padgett, clothing and textiles department. 
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cost ratio of 30 selected drapery fab- 
rics for sill-length draperies. These 
draperies will be hung in recessed 
windows in the X-shaped residence 
hall 
women. 

Sun-fade shortened the life of the 
draperies that had been hanging at the 
windows in this dormitory, which was 


that has been redecorated for 


formerly occupied by men. It was no- 
ticed that when students went to class- 
es they frequently left windows open 
and the draperies were exposed to 
both sun and rain. Consequently, the 
effects of simulated sun and weather- 
ing on drapery fabrics are important 
in order to evaluate the best buy for 
consumer satisfaction. 

The drapery fabrics tested consisted 
of 22 cotton fabrics, four cotton/vis- 
cose combinations, and four viscose 
acetate combinations. Twenty fabrics 
were in the beige family, six in the 
yellow-orange-red family, and four in 
the blue family. All fabrics were char- 
acterized by yarn variation and woven 
design; four fabrics were highlighted 
with a fine metallic warp yarn. 

Fabrics tend to give longer inservice 
wear when the draperies are laun- 
dered for the first time after they have 
been hanging at the windows for two 
vears instead of one year and then 
laundered once a year thereafter. Our 
draperies will be laundered during the 
summer months by the maid service 
personnel in automatic washing ma- 
chines in the student laundry room. 

When the fabric shrinks markedly 
in the warp direction, the appearance 
of draperies at the window is spoiled. 
Fabrics during manufacture and fin- 
ishing receive a certain amount of 
tension. When the fabric is wet, the 
tension is released and the yarns con- 


tract in an effort to return to their 
original state. 

Woven goods are often made with 
select finishes, such as “Sanforized” 
or “preshrunk,” in order to minimize 
the amount of dimensional change 
caused by immersion in a cleaning so- 
lution. According to the Federal Trade 
Practice Rules, shrinkage terms must 
be qualified with the maximum per- 
centage of residual shrinkage remain- 
ing in the fabrics; for example, “San- 
forized” cottons are guaranteed not to 
shrink more than | per cent in either 
the warp or the filling direction. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Government Standard 
Tests, fabrics that show a dimensional 
change of 2 per cent or less may be 
considered serviceable and should give 
consumer satisfaction. 

Major factors with these wash fab- 
rics are price, dimensional stability 
(shrinkage), colorfastness to sun-fade, 
weathering and laundering. Other fac- 
tors involved are fabric strength and 
sill wear or abrasion resistance. 

Two major problems prompted this 
research: (1) Which fabric is the best 
buy? and (2) which are the most 
sun-resistant fabrics for use at the 
windows of the wings of Residence 
Hall X which face south, southeast 
and southwest, and which are the least 
sun-resistant fabrics for the windows 
of the wings that face north, northeast 
and northwest? 

The following two factors were con- 
sidered when determining the best 
buy: initial cost per square yard and 
fabric performance. 


Initial Cost 


The fabric costs varied from $0.94 
to $1.54 per square yard with the dif- 
ference of 60 cents distributed be- 
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tween the 30 fabrics. The selected 
fabric to be hung at the windows of 
Hall X was priced at $1.45 per square Fig. 2 — Per cent of shrink- 
yard. Since tests showed the average age in warp direction after 
to lower priced cotton fabrics rated one commercial wash of 
best to the tests of shrinkage, color- the 30 fabrics. 
fastness, strength and abrasion, these 
might be more desirable. With the 
exception of one of the viscose /acetate 
fabrics, the low priced fabrics rated 
higher than did the more expensive 
fabrics 
Since the higher priced fabrics did 
not appear to be the best buy from 
the points tested, from this study, high 
price is not necessarily indicative of 
added desirability or greater consu- 
mer satisfaction. 





Fabric Performance 





The cost of drapery fabrics is magni- 





fied when draperies have to be re- 





placed frequently. It is important that 





the material withstand laundering or 





dry cleaning and inservice wear, name- 
ly degradation caused by sunlight 





and or weathering when hanging at 














Fig. 1 —— Drapery fabrics 
coded numerically by per 
cent of the shrinkage after 
one commercial wash un- 
der Method 14-1953. 
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*Cotton/viecose combination *Cotton/viscoee combination. **Viscose/ acetate combination. 





the windows. Consequently, fabric 
performance is a vital factor when pur- 
chasing drapery textiles. 


Dimensional Change 


The Standard Test Method 14-1953 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, which repre- 
sents its most severe laundering condi- 
tions, was used on the 20 inch square 
samples. These samples were finished 
around the edges by using the zig-zag 
stitch of an automatic sewing machine 
and white mercerized cotton thread, 
No. 50. Since a cylindrical reversing 
wash wheel was not available, a com- 
mercial laundry that works closely 
with a research station and aims at 
controlled test technics performed this 
wash test. 

An 18 inch square was marked out 
bv machine stitching on the test fabric 
and then the fabric was washed. After 
the samples were pressed dry on a 
flat-bed press, they were measured; 
this measurement was subtracted from 
the original 18 inches and was re- 
corded. The per cent of shrinkage was 
calculated and all the test 
were coded numerically according to 
the per cent of shrinkage in the warp 
direction (Fig. 1 on opposite page). 


fabrics 


Only two fabrics showed no shrink- 
age in the warp direction; six more 
showed shrinkage of less than 2 per 
cent in the warp direction. The re- 
maining 16 fabrics showed shrinkage 
of between 2 and 22 per cent. A vis- 
cose ‘acetate combination fabric with 
the greatest 
amount of shrinkage of all fabrics 
(Fig. 2). Only eight fabrics met the 
desired 2 per cent residual shrinkage 
as set up by the Government Stand- 
ard Tests. These are coded numbers 
1 to 8 on Figure 1. 


acetate warp showed 


Because these drapery fabrics were 
intended for use as sill length dra- 
peries, shrinkage in the warp direc- 
tion is pertinent and of principal im- 
portance when considering fabric se- 
lection. It is recommended that all 
drapery fabrics carry a 1 to 2 per cent 

‘shrinkage guarantee on the label. 


Color and Colorfastness 

Colored fabrics make or mar the ap- 
pearance of a room in two major re- 
spects. The colored drapery fabrics 
should be attractive and blend with 
or lend contrast to the room and fur- 
nishings. The drapery fabrics should 
give a desired “right look” from the 
outside. The final selection of color 
in fabrics is usually a personal matter. 
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Whatever color is selected for fabrics 
hung at windows, the fade problem 
still exists. A fabric that is vat dyed 
is usually a good buy, but even these 
vary as regards fastness to sun and 
washing. Drapery fabric should carry 
a fastness to sun and washing or dry 
cleaning guarantee on the label. 

The ultraviolet or “black light” was 
used along with a fluorescent crayon 
invisibly to code the test samples since 
obvious code marks tend to influence 
a panel's visual evaluation and to 
change the original color of the test 
fabric under a white light (Plate 1). 

A panel of five women evaluated 
the drapery fabrics for obvious color 


Plate 


changes, namely, (1) “just apprecia- 
ble fading,” which means that when 
the fabric is compared to the original 
fabric in north light, fade is evident; 
(2) slight or marked color or hue 
change resulting from fade. 
Laundering 

The panel rated 19 of the 28 fabrics 
as colorfast to commercial laundering 
and 22 fabrics as colorfast to the ac- 
celerated wash test (Table 1 
trated on Page 36). 
Light 

A standard fade-ometer was used 
for testing the colorfastness to light of 
the 30 drapery fabrics. The fade- 


illus- 


1 — American Hotel Association’s minimum standards 


for 


Woven Drapery Fabrics 
(Excluding Glass Fibers) 
L24.1.5-1955 


PROPERTY 


\% Breakinc Strenctn (Min) 
Warp and Filling 


Resistance To YARN DisTorTion........ 


REQUIREMENTS 


0.1 in. opening 


TEST NUMBER 
See Part V 


ASTM D 39.49, 
Grab Method 


ASTM D 1336-54T 


35 lb 
~ ow 


20 Ib 


at 1 lb load 


Washable 
160 F 


No Bleach 


/ SHRINKAGE IN LaunpERING (Max) 
*(5 Test Launderings) 
Warp and Filling 


Surinkace in Dry CLeEantnc (Max) 
Warp and Filling 


COLORFASTNESS TO 
Atmospheric Fading Class 3 
(When Applicable) 


Cleaning 


Laundering 3A 
Alteration in Shade Class 3 
Staining Class 4 

Pressing 
Color Change 
Color Transference 


Light ... 


Class 3 
Class 4 
Class 5 


PERMANENCY OF FINISH 


Washable 
120 F 


Dry 
Cleanable 
DW. 


No Bleach 


2A 
Class 3 
Class 4 


Class 3 
Class 4 
Class 5 


Class 3 
Class 4 
Class 5 


A fabric shall not change substantially in character imparted by special finishes or 
lose more than 5% of its weight as a result of finish removal after the following tests: 


Cleaning or laundering, whichever is applicable 


Seam STRENGTH 


Each original seam shall possess at least 85% of the breaking strength of the warp 


or filling of the fabrics joined, whichever is weaker. 


Crorine RETENTION 


The fabric shall not show noticeable scorching and shall not lose more than 25% of 


its strength as a result of the test. ... 


Components 


1. All textile components included in this article shall not damage the base fabric of 
the article when tested in accordance with the conditions specified above. 

2. Components other than textiles shall not change shape, color, nor damage the 
base fabric of the article in accordance with the conditions specified above. 


*For fabrics containing more than 20% animal fiber use: relaxation 2%, felting 5%. 24 


Measure fabric; 4} Spray with water & measure - gives relaxation shriniage 


Wash in Leaunder-Ometer & measure, 


Difference between 


A and B equals the felting per cent. 





ometer (Plate 2c illustrated on the op- 
posite page) determines the action of 
sunlight on fabrics by providing noon 
June sunlight by means of an enclosed 
violet carbon arc as a source of radiant 
energy. The test fabrics were exposed 
for the recommended 80 standard fad- 
ing hours and rated for the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists rating of “just appreciable 
fading.” Eighteen of the fabrics were 
highly resistant to light fade. 


Weathering Treatments 

The drapery fabrics are expected 
to withstand a minimum of from six 
to 10 years of service since the costs 
of replacement are so high. The test 
samples were exposed to alternate pe- 
riods of fading and washing as well as 
weathering and washing because the 
draperies hung at the windows are 
subjected to light fade, fiber degrada- 
tion resulting from elements when the 
windows are left open, and to laun- 
dering treatments. Seventy-two hours 
of fading were combined with five 
wash treatments at intervals of 12 
hours after the first 24. 

The same procedure was carried 
the weathered 
samples. Weathering was carried out 
in the weather-ometer. The weather- 
ometer (Plate 2b) simulates the ac- 
tion of sunlight on the fabrics by pro- 
viding noon June sunlight on the fab- 
rics by means of an enclosed violet 
carbon are as a source of radiant en- 
ergy. This machine employs the three 
principal weathering agents that oc- 
cur at an open window: synthetic sun- 
light, moisture and temperature 
changes. 

Twenty-two fabrics remained color- 
fast to the fade-wash treatments and 
only 17 to the weather-wash treat- 
ments. These 17 fabrics covld be hung 
at windows that may be left open to 
the elements and still give satisfactory 
service. 


out for and washed 


Fabric Strength 

Twenty of the 30 drapery fabrics 
met the American Standard Minimum 
Performance Requirements of 35 
pounds’ breaking strength in the warp 
and in the filling direction for woven 
drapery fabrics. The samples were cut 
into strips 6 inches by 1% inches for 
the Standard Ravel Strip breaking 
strength test. The average of 10 break- 
ing strengths was recorded. The break- 
ing strength tests performed on the 
treated fabrics showed that only 17 
met the standards after the fade-wash 
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treatments and only 16 met the stand- 
ards after the weather-wash 
ments were performed. 

Since visible fiber damage was not 
obvious in any of the treated fabrics, 
the fabrics could not have been said 
to have reached the point of reduced 
serviceability. A strength loss of 50 per 
cent or more in either the warp or fill- 
ing direction on weathered samples 
may be regarded as the end point of 
inservice wear. Since only two test 
fabrics met this point after the 72 
hours’ weathering, it is recommended 
that fabrics be subjected to a mini- 
mum of 100 hours of weathering. 

The fabrics tested were not all of 
the same weight, fiber content, finish 
and weave and, since the degradation 
resulting from fade and weathering 
tends to be a surface reaction, the per 
cent loss in strength cannot be ac- 
cepted as an absolute criterion. A 


treat- 


stronger fabric may lose more of its 
original strength after exposure and 
still retain more absolute strength than 
a weaker fabric that lost little or no 
strength. Drapery fabrics should main- 
tain the minimum of 35 pounds’ break- 
ing strength in both the warp and 
filling directions to be satisfactory. 


Sill Wear 

Because the fabrics used for these 
draperies would be abraded at the 
point at which they touched the win- 
dow sill, a variation of the standard 
test procedure for abrasion on an 
abraser was used to determine sill 
wear. The test fabric was cut into a 
rectangle 7 inches in the warp direc- 
tion and 6 inches in the filling direc- 
tion. A % inch tuck was stitched by ma- 
chine, 15 stitches per inch and No. 50 
white mercerized cotton thread being 
used. Because the sill wear occurs in 
the filling direction on the draperies 
when hung at the window, a tuck was 
placed filling-wise, 2% inches from the 
cut edge of the fabric. 

A comparative wear test on two 
samples of each fabric was performed 
on the abraser, using CS-10 calibrase 
wheels under a load of 500 grams. The 
vacuum attachment was used to keep 
the test sample surface free from loose 
particles of fabric and the abrasion 
material from the wheels. 

Comparative sample evaluation was 
based on the number of cycles re- 
quired to produce signs of wear on the 
test pieces of fabric, namely, loss of 
color, texture, first thread break, and 
first hole. All 30 fabrics holed first on 
the edge of the tuck, and this wear 


pattern was true whether or not the 
fabrics contained heavy slub yarns or 
float yarns. 

All fabrics wore to the point of first 
hole before 360 wear cycles. Four fab- 
rics showed very low abrasion resist- 
ance and were not recommended as 
drapery fabrics where in-use rubbing 
such as sill or doorknob wear would be 
a factor. 


Relationship to Fraying 


The accelerotor® was used in this 
study to determine the need for finish- 
ing the edges of the samples to prevent 
raveling during wash treatments as 
well as to provide an indication of the 
degree of fraying that might be ex- 
pected while the fabrics were being 
constructed into draperies. 

The test machine was set up with 
the 4% inch pitched rotor and the 
ribbed metal collar. The fabric sample 
was placed in the chamber and the 
machine run for five seconds at a speed 
of 3000 revolutions per minute. Sam- 
ples were rated visually for fraying 


and 


classified as “marked,” 


“some” and “slight.” 


were 


In this study, the comparison be- 
tween fraying, flat wear and edge wear 
on Fabric 20 shows that a fabric that 
frays slightly tends to resist wear well 
on both the tuck and flat surface. Be- 
cause of the fabric’s slight fraying 
properties, fewer stitches per inch may 
be used during the construction proc- 
ess. Fewer stitches per inch means a 
saving in both thread and construction 
time. 

Fabrics that frayed to a marked de- 
gree tended to abrade more readily on 
the tuck and on the fabric surface. A 
typical example of this is Fabric 29 
(Plate 5 on Page 37). 

There appears to be a correlation 
between degrees of fabric fraying and 
the degree of flat wear when tested by 
the accelerotor and by the abraser 
technics. 


Summary of Findings 


In summary, it was found that: 

1. When available, textile testing re- 
sults are a valuable. guide to aid the 
purchasing agent and the general con- 
sumer in the selection of a good buy. 

2. Fabric costs varied from $0.94 to 
$1.54 per square yard. Tests showed 


*The accelerotor is an instrument developed 
by the American Institute of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists for rapid evaluation of the wet 
and dry abrasion qualities and fraying proper- 
ties of woven, nonwoven, knitted and coated 
fabrics. The accelerotor is reputed to produce 
results of actual wear. Evaluation is made by 
visual and manual examination of the samples 
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Limensional Change by Comparison The Fade-Ometer Showing Fabric 
of Original to Faded=Yashed and Samples Being Faded 
Weathered-Washed Fabrics. Fade 


Sample Shown in Fade-Ometer Frame 


Plate 2c 


The Weather-Ometer Showing Fabric Samples 
Being Weathered 


nr 
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Wear Signs More Byident on Tuck (Simuleting $111 Wear ) 
Than on Filet Surface 


Plate 4 — Evaluation of drapery fabrics for serv- 
iceability by comparison with fraying, flat wear 
and edge wear on Fabric 20. 


Plate 5 —— Evaluation of drapery fabric for serv- 
iceability by comparison with fraying, flat wear, 
and edge wear on Fabric 29. 


that the higher priced fabrics were not 
necessarily the best buy nor were they 
indicative of added desirability or con- 
sumer satisfaction. 

3. Only eight fabrics, all of which 
were cotton, met the desired 2 per cent 
residual shrinkage as set up by the 
Government Standard Tests. With the 
exception of one fabric, the cotton 
viscose and the viscose /acetate fabrics 
showed marked signs of shrinkage and 
are highly unsatisfactory as washable 
drapery fabrics. Since shrinkage in the 
warp direction is vital for sill-length 
and other draperies, a reliable shrink- 
age guarantee should be sought by the 
consumer. 

4. Approximately 18 of the 30 fab- 
rics tested were colorfast to light, wash 
and weather treatments. Seventeen 
fabrics were recommended to be hung 
in the south, southeast and southwest 
windows, or in windows that may be 
left open to the elements and still give 
consumer satisfaction. Since color re- 
tention in drapery fabrics is desired by 
consumers, it seems pertinent to re- 
quest a colorfastness guarantee to 
light, laundering and dry cleaning. 
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5. In order to add to the wear life 
and to reduce laundering costs of new 
draperies, it is recommended that dra- 
peries should be laundered after they 
have been hanging at the windows for 
two years and then every year there- 
after. The draperies should be sent to 
a reliable commercial laundry or laun- 
dered in a washing machine, standard 
home laundry procedures being used. 

Consumers everywhere are being 
faced with numerous difficult deci- 
sions because of the increasing number 
of fibers, fabrics and finishes on the 
market. It is recommended that the 
consumer and purchasing agent buy 
by the label for shrinkage and color- 
fastness. If the college or university 
has a textile department, comparative 
fabric performance might be evaluated 
in the research laboratory to help se- 
lect the best buy. « 


Coded breaking strength 
strips being raveled under 
black light. The operator is 
using a measuring device. 








Prevention of Fraud 


No. 7 of a second series 
on how auditors can aid 
in college administration. 


A. E. MARIEN 


Internal Auditing Division, University of Illinois, Urbana 


NEW function for management 

in recent years has been the one 

of social responsibility toward em- 

ployes as a group and sensitivity to- 

ward and consideration for the em- 

ploye as an individual. Internal audi- 

tors aid management in carrying out 

this function through fraud preven- 
tion. 

The most frequently quoted esti- 
mate for embezzlement is $1 billion a 
vear for the nation. The sorrow and 
mental anguish caused by fraud for 
embezzlers and their families is be- 
yond description. This is true because 
many embezzlers are respected citi- 
zens and neighbors. Many times they 
are the victims, first, of a desire for 
above-income money created by out- 
side pressures and, second, of the op- 
portunity to satisfy that desire. 

Fraud prevention may be accom- 
plished by auditors, therefore, through 
analyzing each case of fraud to dis- 
cover how management may have 
been partially responsible for the em- 
bezzler’s abnormal desire and through 
control installation or control review 
and tightening to remove opportuni- 
ties for fraud. An auditing program it- 
self is a deterrent of fraudulent acts 
since all employes have knowledge of 
the fact that their employe activities 
may be audited. 

Fraud prevention through the post- 
analysis of a case of fraud from the 
standpoint of the embezzler’s desire 
to take property entrusted to him em- 
phasizes the human aspects of the 
problem. Two human motivations, for 
instance, are “having something to 
look forward to” and “being like other 
people.” The average man seeks prog- 
ress for himself and his family in the 
not-too-distant future; he wants to be 
able to provide the things for his fam- 


ily and himself that will put them on 
a par with neighbors. 

Our American way of life, of course, 
is to pull one another to the same level. 
This democratic pattern accomplishes 
more genuine equality than all the 
trappings of communism. 

The auditors’ analysis of a case of 
fraud from the point of view of hu- 
man factors may include a critical look 
at the position which the embezzler 
occupied and a look at the embezzler 
in relation to his position. First, was 
the position a blind alley? Was there 
a possibility for promotion to a better 
position and, if not, had management 
substituted promotional steps in some 
other form, such as increased respon- 
sibilities carrying additional compen- 
sation or increased longevity-of-serv- 
ice benefits? Second, could manage- 
ment have done a better job in con- 
nection with the man? Was he proper- 
ly selected for the position? Was he 
trained for growth in the job, and were 
his qualities of leadership given ample 
opportunity for full development? 
Last, were the good qualities of the 
man unrewarded because of his weak- 
nesses? 


Protects Human Resources 

Sometimes, intrinsic qualities such 
as loyalty are unrecognized even 
though, had they been rewarded, they 
might have strengthened individual 
character sufficiently to have pre- 
vented the embezzler from committing 
his crime. Such constructive auditing 
is, in reality, protective when con- 
sidered in the light that it protects the 
most valuable assets in the hands of 
management—human resources. 

The more familiar area of fraud pre- 
vention is control installation or con- 
trol review and tightening. Whereas 
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post-analyses of cases of fraud may 
help to remove the desire to embezzle, 
control improvements help to remove 
the opportunity for embezzlement. 

Control installation is handled by 
auditors usually in a minor way, con- 
trol installations of a major character 
being handled ordinarily by the sys- 
tems specialists on the internal audit- 
ing staff. The two groups of profes- 
sionals, work in the 
same area simultaneously. 


however, may 

While the systems men, for instance, 
are assisting in the installation of auto- 
matic data processing for student hous- 
ing (such processing enabling one 
master card punched from an original 
application for housing to produce 
cards for cash deposit, payments or 
refund; billings; room-key assign- 
ments, and meal tickets), the auditors 
may be engaged in a housing audit 
from which suggestions for minor in- 
stallations may be coordinated with 
the major installation. 

Machinery processing of data, of 
course, figures largely in major proj- 
ects of procedural installations; a 
speedy method of processing affords a 


tighter svstem of checks and balances. 


Frequent Control Review 

Frequent control review and tight- 
ening, if not excluded by policy or 
staff restrictions from the work of in- 
ternal auditors, may be done in con- 
nection with each audit assignment. 
Again, if the need for a major control 
improvement is encountered by the 
auditors, the procedures engineer of 
the auditing staff may be called either 
for consultation or for a complete dis- 
position of the matter. 

A near perfect example of fraud 
prevention through adequate security 
and control measures was the mech- 
anization of procedures and the 
strengthening of security for student 
registration and fee collection at a 
large university. The installation in- 
volved a coordinated effort on the part 
of several divisions of central adminis- 
tration. Continuing improvements in 
the system are also accomplished 
through coordinated effort. 

The auditing procedures for regis- 
tration consist of a preaudit of pre- 
punched fee cards; “on-the-spot” audit 
of cash collection and deposit, de- 
ferred fees and fee assessment, and the 
machinery controls involved; and post- 
audit of cash, deferred fees, reason- 
ableness of the fees that equaled the 
cash deposited and the fees charged, 
and fee exemptions. * 


Rank and Rancor 


You can determine which it will be 


LEWIS H. ROHRBAUGH 


Vice President and Provost, University of Akansas, Fayetteville 


EPENDING on the college or 

university campus, professorial 
ranking frequently has given more 
prestige mileage or has caused more 
emotion-wrought strains than any 
other facet of campus life. This is not 
to say that faculty rank holds more 
basic importance than does any other 
element, salary, for example, or con- 
structive teaching situation. It is to 
say that among faculty members, and 
their wives, poor methods of ranking 
and rank promotion and lack of clarity 
and understanding of standards and 
of their application can become as 
explosive a problem as any of the 
myriad other friction potentials of col- 
legiate life. 

Increasingly, in recent decades, as 
the variety of services making up the 
modern American institution of high- 
er education has broadened, bringing 
also into the fold additional types of 
personnel, recognition through com- 
parative rank has gained wider sig- 
nificance and concern. While the rec- 
ognition problem is a campuswide one, 
this article focuses chiefly on two ma- 
jor non-instructional groups—library 
and research personnel—and presents 
the approach made to the broader rec- 
ognition problem by one fairly typical 
institution. 

The European ancestor of the mod- 
ern American university was a teach- 
ing institution in which classification of 
staff members was a simple matter. 
Most were teachers, some were not. 
Those not teachers usually had no part 
in the institution’s government. While 
this situation has gradually changed, 
it is in America that the most marked 
development has taken place. The evo- 
lution of the modern American univer- 
sity in the last century has seen the 
introduction of new curriculums, new 


services, professional schools, the de- 
velopment of many types of extension 
activities, and the establishment of 
new systems of organizations to han- 
dle the otherwise unwieldy programs 
and student bodies. 

In this situation, particularly since 
World War II, recognition has come 
to be increasingly important. Institu- 
tions are finding themselves faced with 
the necessity of making decisions that 
warrant more study and background 
than most have time or opportunity 


How one institution has 
equated teaching, research 
and the librarians’ ranks. 





for. This is particularly true as regards 
the library and research staff, now in 
short supply and likely to continue so 
for some years to come. 

Professorial ranking is not to be 
found in all institutions of higher edu- 
cation, even with regard to purely in- 
structional staff. Most institutions with- 
out professorial ranking are junior or 
teachers colleges, or are institutions 
that fairly recently have become gen- 
eral four-year colleges and have con- 
tinued practices used previously. 

Professorial ranking has sev eral 
commonly recognized disadvantages 
that vary in degree according to the 
wisdom and care with which the sys- 
tems are set up, understood and op- 
erated. Among negative aspects are 
the tendency for poorly applied rank- 
ing to beget an undesirable caste svs- 
tem, the bad morale and dissension 
sometimes developing under ineffec- 
tive systems or systems ineffectivels 
operated, entry of campus politics 
where the system is not on an ob- 
jective, impersonal basis, and _ the 
tendency to use rank promotion in lieu 


of salarv increase. 


Disadvantages Outweighed 
The plus elements in professorial 
and other ranking far outweigh the 
disadvantages. Among positive values 
are motivation for self-improvement; 
recognition for experience, training 
and merit; prestige value in the given 
and other institutions, and contribu- 
tion to the security assessed these davs 
as so important by so many. 
Recognition in terms of professorial 
ranking usually is taken to mean car- 
rving one of the four commonly ac- 
cepted faculty rank titles of instructor, 
assistant professor, associate professor 
or professor, and having all the per- 
quisites provided for these ranks. Fine 
lines sometimes are drawn between 
faculty “academic status,” 
which means all faculty privileges but 


rank and 


not faculty rank. Within professorial 
ranks, many are the distinctions, as 
regards perquisites, among the four 
grades. 

A brief look at the situation regard- 
ing professional library staffs illus- 
trates the wide variety of practices 
with respect to this easily identified 
group, practices which in their di- 
versity no doubt apply equally to re- 
search personnel. The professional li- 
brarians constitute a group perhaps 
more sensitive than any other to the 
possession of professorial or similar 
ranking or lack of it. 
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Two 1957 surveys of recognition 
accorded professional library staffs re- 
sulted in almost identical conclusions. 
One survey included 105 institutions 
of all types; the other covered 115 
“leading American universities.” 

Both surveys indicated that from 53 
to 54 per cent of responding institu- 
tions give professional librarians fac- 
ulty rank and/or academic status. Of 
the first group, slightly more than 25 
per cent give professional librarians 
faculty rank, while about 25 per cent 
of the second group surveyed follow 
this practice. The 44 to 45 per cent of 
institutions not following these prac- 
tices classify professional librarians in 
various other categories ranging, in 
decreasing percentage, from profes- 
sional and administrative through non- 
administrative and mixed to state civil 
service. 


What Is Motivation? 


What is the impelling motivation to 
obtain professorial recognition by non- 
teaching groups? Is the title itself 
sufficiently rewarding? Or is the core 
problem the conviction that only 
through possession of professorial rank 
is there assurance of the perquisites 
usually accompanying such rank? The 
educational process is, of course, not 
limited to formal classroom teaching, 
for in many institutions, particularly 
those partly tax supported, research 
and public services have grown in 
stature and size and, together with 
formal instruction, constitute a three- 
phase educational program. 

As far as nonteaching groups de- 
sirous of obtaining such ranks are con- 
cerned, what probably is meant is hav- 
ing the same perquisites as are held by 
teaching ranks, perquisites such as 
tenure, the benefits of academic free- 
dom, promotions not tied to adminis- 
trative responsibility, sabbatical, re- 
tirement and leave provisions, and sal- 
ary scales. 

What is all-important, we suggest, 
is a system of recognition that ensures 
equity among all ranks as regards 
titles, salaries, perquisites and _privi- 
leges—and, particularly, that simul- 
taneously fixes clearly and fairly the 
role and position of each group in the 
academic scheme. 

Working from this premise, one me- 
dium sized publicly supported institu- 
tion, where teaching, research and 
public service programs all play im- 
portant though not equal roles, has 
equated teaching, research and pro- 
fessional librarian ranks as follows: 


Teaching Ranks: professor, asso- 
ciate professor, assistant professor, in- 
structor, lecturer. 

Research Ranks: physicist (or agron- 
omist, etc.) associate phy sicist, assist- 
ant physicist, junior physicist, re- 
search collaborator. 

Professional Library Ranks: asso- 
ciate librarian, senior librarian, senior 
librarian assistant, library assistant. 

Thus a faculty rank of associate pro- 
fessor, a research rank of associate 
physicist, and a professional library 
rank of senior librarian are equal and 
carry equal prestige, perquisites and 
status. As a note of information, the 
titles “lecturer” and “research collab- 
orator” are used for part-time and/or 
temporary or open-ended appoint- 
ments and carry definite implications 
of considerable academic and research 
status and prestige. They may be con- 
sidered to correspond in level with any 
of the four teaching or research ranks, 
and salaries for them are fixed ac- 
cordingly. Persons in these positions 
are not entitled to tenure. 

This institution some vears ago had 
set up general universitv-wide quali- 
fication standards for teaching ranks, 
in a policy statement on guidelines for 
tenure and advancement. On this foun- 
dation, the dean of each college, fol- 
lowing consultation with the depart- 
ment heads or chairmen of his respec- 
tive subject-matter fields, established 
and made known standards of educa- 
tion and experience, criteria for satis- 
factory service, and standards of crea- 
tive and productive activity for the 
particular instructional areas embraced 
by the college. 

Subsequently, in equating research 
and professional library ranks with 
teaching ranks, as indicated, the in- 
stitution provided that these ranks and 
titles were subject to university-wide 
provisions on qualification standards, 
rank, tenure, salary ranges, and other 
privileges and obligations of the teach- 
ing ranks with which they were 
equated. It provided also that persons 
qualifying for both teaching and pro- 
fessional (library) functions and en- 
gaged in both may bear both appro- 
priate titles. 

In the years ahead, the most critical 
problem for colleges will be that of 
recruiting and retaining capable fac- 
ulty and staff in adequate number. 
Among the factors that can make 
effective contribution toward this hap- 
py millennium is a system of recogni- 
tion by rank equitably drawn and ad- 
ministered and clearly understood. ® 
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N APRIL of 1958, the New Jersey 

supreme court swept away the last 
vestige of the wall of immunity that 
has protected charitable and educa- 
tional institutions of that state from 
financial liability for the negligent acts 
of their officers and employes. 

Judge Jacobs, in his opinion’ hold- 
ing the Newark Eve and Ear Infirmary 
liable for an injury suffered by a pa- 
tient under its care, reviewed the his- 
tory of this doctrine of immunity from 
tort granted to charitable corporations 
of this country many years ago. He 
pointed out that this rule of law had 
little to support it; that it was based 
upon a mere dictum of an English 
judge in a case* decided in 1839; that 
the doctrine had been repudiated by 
the courts of England,’ and that its 
adoption by a Massachusetts court’ in 
1876 had been premised upon the mis- 
taken assumption that the English 
courts were still upholding the doc- 
trine. 

Many other American courts, un- 
aware of the historical error, followed 
the rule of immunity adopted by the 
court of Massachusetts. Prior to 1942, 
only two or three states had complete- 
ly rejected the precedent established 
by Massachusetts. However, in that 
1942, Judge Rutledge de- 
livered a devastating opinion’ against 


vear of 


the rule of immunity. The decision, in- 
volving Georgetown College, had a 
profound effect upon the law of torts in 
this country. 


Abolished by Many States 


Since the date of the decision, state 
after state has abolished the tort im- 
munity of charitable and educational 
institutions, others have 
sharply restricted the degree of im- 
munity previously granted. 


and many 


A special nurse, on duty in George- 
town Hospital, conducted by George- 
town College, was permanently dis- 
abled when hit by a swinging door 
violently pushed by a student nurse 
while hurrying to get her work done. 
The officers of Georgetown College, in 
declining to pay compensation for the 
injury, offered the traditional 
time-honored defense of 


and 
charitable 
corporations, i.e. that payment of dam- 


1Collopy #. Newark Eye and Ear 
141 A. 2d. 276 (1958) 

"Duncan #. Findlater, 7 Eng. Rep. 934 (1939). 

®Mersey Docks Gibbs, 11 
Rep. 1500 (1866) 

*McDonald vr. 
Mass. 432 (1876) 

‘President and Directors of Georgetown Col- 
lege v. Hughes, 130 F. 2d. 810 (1942), 
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would divert charitable trust 


funds from the purpose for which they 


ages 


had been given. 

This was the first case to come be- 
fore the U. S. court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia involving the li- 
ability of a charitable corporation for 
the injury of an employe negligently 
inflicted by another employe in the 
course of duty. It afforded Judge Rut- 
ledge an opportunity to review the en- 
tire history of the doctrine of charita- 
ble immunity. The following are ex- 
cerpts from his opinion: 

“Paradoxes of principle, fictional as- 
sumptions of fact, and confused re- 
sults characterize judicial disposition 
of these claims. From full immunity, 
through varied but inconsistent quali- 
fications to general responsibility is the 
gamut of decision. The cases are al- 
most riotous with dissent. Reasons are 
more varied than results. Those are 
the earmarks of law in flux. They indi- 
cate something wrong in the begin- 
ning or that something has become 
wrong since then. 

“In taking this view, we are not un- 
mindful of the fact that charitable in- 
stitutions perform a high service in the 
community. In days when the state 
was less mindful of individual need, 
they gave a helping hand not other- 
wise held out to a large number of peo- 
ple. They still do . . . . We do not be- 
lieve the survival of charities will turn 
on whether or not they must answer 
for their wrongs to persons they are 
formed to help . . . . The incorporated 
charity should respond as do private 
individuals, business corporations and 
others, when they do good the wrong 
way.” 

By 1955 the courts in only 12 states 
—Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, 


Massachusetts, Missouri, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming— 
were still recognizing the doctrine of 
complete immunity.’ Later in 1955, 
Missouri’ abandoned its rule of long 
standing and held that a charitable 
corporation was liable for negligence 
in the maintenance of its commercial 
property, only the income of which 
was devoted to the support of the 
charity and, in 1957, Kentucky’ fol- 
lowed Missouri in adopting this same 
rule of law. 

Thus, it is clear that this historic 
wall of defense of charitable and edu- 
cational institutions is in ruins and it 
would seem a reasonably safe pre- 
diction that, by another decade, there 
will be little left of it to remind us of 
the principle first stated in 1839. 


Pennsylvania Decision 

A recent Pennsylvania decision’ is 
authority for the that the 
legislature rather than a judge on the 
bench should be the agency for the 
demolition of this wall of immunity. 
In a sweeping decision, upholding the 
Pennsylvania rule of complete im- 
munity, it was held that, since the rule, 
although judge-made, has become so 
firmly established, it should not be 
abrogated by a court, ruling upon the 
effect of acts already committed, but 
by the legislature, after full debate of 
the issues involved and thus giving 
fair warning to all concerned. . 


doctrine 


*Prosser, William I Handbook of the Law 
of Torts. 2d Ed. (p 786), West Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, 1955. . 

Blatt v. Geo. H. Netteton Home for Aged 
Women, 275 S.W. 2d. 344 (1955). 

‘Roland rv. Catholic Archdiocese of Louisville, 
301 S.W. 2d. 574 (1957). See 46 Ky. L. J. 295. 

"Knecht #. St. Mary's Hospital, 140 A, 2d. 
30 (1958). 
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HE subject of this article can be 

meaningful only when there is a 
clear understanding of the extent of 
liability that may be incurred by a 
public or private educational institu- 
tion. Although liability may arise from 
breach of contract, we will not be 
concerned here with cases of that na- 
ture. Attention is directed only toward 
liability that may arise, through a civil 
law action, from the commission of a 
tort 


The Five Freedoms 


The law of torts, in brief, deals with 
the enforcement of duties that exist 
between individual members of so- 
ciety. Every individual has the duty to 
respect the interests of other members 
of society. Some of these interests, 
which may be termed the Five Free- 
doms, are: (1) freedom from bodily 
harm or apprehension of bodily harm; 
(2) freedom from injury to property; 
(3) freedom from disparagement of 
reputation through the offenses of de- 
famation, libel and slander; (4) free- 
dom from invasion of rights of privacy, 
and (5) freedom from interference 
with business relationships. 

Any invasion of these rights consti- 
tutes tortious conduct and the injured 
party has a right to be reimbursed for 
the injury suffered. However, under 
certain circumstances the law may 
grant to schools immunity from tort 
liability. The present discussion is con- 
cerned mainly with such immunity or 
the lack of it. 

A brief discourse cannot deal ade- 
quately with the broad realm of the 
common and statutory law pertinent 
to the subject of tort liability. Varying 
circumstances in individual cases may 
result in the creation of new case law. 
Furthermore, a particular situation 


From an address delivered at the Kansas- 
Missouri-Southern Illinois Regional Conference 
of the National Association of Educational 
Buyers, St. Louis 
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that may arise might not have had a 
precedent for which a court decision 
had been rendered previously. Con- 
sequently, the possible outcome of a 
liability lawsuit cannot be known be- 
forehand. Again, there is no hard and 
fast rule that requires a court to be 
bound by a previous legal decision 
despite the fact that the courts cus- 
tomarily follow the principle of stare 
decisis or allowing preceding decisions 
to stand. Nevertheless, there are some 
general rules which have been estab- 
lished and which can be employed as 
guideposts in determining the poten- 
tial liability of schools. 

While the laws are somewhat dif- 
ferent as between public schools and 
private schools, there is sufficient simi- 
larity to discuss them jointly. In gen- 
eral, the common law, with respect to 
public schools, school boards or boards 
of regents, public institutions of higher 
learning, and their official members, 
recognizes these agencies as agents of 
the government created exclusively for 
the purpose, without profit, of further- 
ance of education.’ The rule is well 
settled that, unless it has assumed such 
liability by constitutional provision or 
legislative enactment, the government 
is generally immune from tort liabil- 
ity.” And, of course, the legislature 
cannot enact any statutes that might 
contravene a constitutional provision. 


General Rule Not Universal 


The general rule, however, is by no 
means universal. Despite a lack of uni- 
formity, numerous court decisions rec- 
ognize various exceptions or limita- 
tions to the rule of immunity. Some 
of these digressions, which are com- 
mon to private institutions, will be 
mentioned later. 

Private educational institutions de- 
rive their immunity from tort liability 


‘American Law Reports Annotated, 16: 17, 18 
also 32 (2d) 1174 ff. 
*Ihid., 160: 20. 


when they are so organized or con- 
ducted as to acquire the status of a 
charitable institution, as the latter 
term is used in its legal sense.’ That is 
to say, a private school that is organ- 
ized or operated for profit does not en- 
joy the shelter of the immunity laws. 
However, it should not be inferred 
that an institution will lose its immu- 
nity status because of the mere fact 
that a profit arises from its operations. 
The burden of proof lies with the 
school to show that it is, in fact, a char- 
itable or quasi-charitable organization 
and the question as to its status is one 
for a jury." 


Two General Theories 


The courts, which are by no means 
agreed upon the reasons for extending 
immunity from tort liability to char- 
itable educational institutions, have 
put forward two general theories." The 
first theory holds that if the charity or 
trust fund could be used to compen- 
sate parties injured through the negli- 
gence of the agents or servants of the 
organization, the fund would be di- 
verted to purposes never intended by 
the donor and the charitable purposes 
of the creators or founders would be 
frustrated. Allied to this theory is one 
that denies recovery to recipients of a 
charity on the grounds of public pol- 
icy. It is held that, inasmuch as such 
institutions are inspired and supported 
by benevolence and, since they devote 
their assets and energies to the com- 
mon welfare, they should be encour- 
aged in every way and, therefore, held 
to be exempt from tort liability. 

The second theory advanced for ex- 
empting a charitable corporation from 
liability for the negligence of its ser- 
vants is that such corporations do not 
fall within the main reason for the 
rule of public policy that supports the 

‘Ibid., 145: 1338; also 160: 250 ff. 


‘Ibid., 160: 263, 267-269. 
‘Ihid., pp. 254-256. 
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No single liability insurance program will fit 


the individual circumstances of all schools. 


Nevertheless, some general rules have been established 


and can be employed as guideposts 


in determining the potential liability of schools. 


doctrine of respondeat superior. This 
legal doctrine charges the master with 
full responsibility for the acts of his 
servants. However, the inapplicability 
of the rule is supported on the grounds 
that the charitable organizations de- 
rive no benefit from what their ser- 
vants do. 

On the other hand, a distinction 
generally is recognized between the 
tort liability of a charitable organiza- 
tion with respect to students or bene- 
ficiaries of such an institution and the 
liability with respect to injury or dam- 
age sustained by a stranger to, or a 
servant of, the organizations. Again, 
subject to a host of qualifications, 
modifications, exceptions and particu- 
lar situations, it has been held general- 
ly that a person, injured by the negli- 
gent acts of the agents or servants of 
a charitable corporation, cannot re- 
cover for his injury which is incurred 
at a time when he is accepting the 
benefits of the charity." But this rule 
is usually, though not always, subject 
to the proviso that the corporation had 
employed due care in selecting its 
agents or servants.’ 


Trespasser or Invitee? 


Although there are decisions to the 
contrary, the weight of authority holds 
that a charitable institution enjoys no 
immunity from tort liability with re- 
spect to injuries or damage sustained 
by strangers to, or the employes of, 
such institution.* The extent of liability 
to strangers injured on the property 
of the institution would depend partly 
upon whether the injured party is a 
trespasser, a licensee, or an invitee. 

In the case of invitees, among whom 
would be guests, customers, inspectors 
and others who enter the premises 
with the express or implied permission 
of the organization, the latter has the 

*Ibid., p. 258. 


Ibid., pp. 253, 254. 
Slbid., pp. 256, 257. 
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duty to protect such persons from 
harm that is due to hidden dangers. 
In the case of licensees, who have im- 
plied permission to enter the premises 
and whose presence thereon would be 
for their own benefit, the institution 
owes these persons a duty of only 
slight care for their safety and must 
inform them of any hidden dangers. 
Trespassers, however, have neither ex- 
press nor implied permission to come 
upon the premises and they do so en- 
tirely at their own risk. The institution 
has no duty to provide care against 
harm to trespassers. 


Various Exceptions 


It has been noted that there are 
various exceptions or limitations that 
have been adopted or recognized by 
some courts in connection with the 
rule of tort immunity. Again, caution 
is advised for the authorities are far 
from uniform in this matter. 

However, a brief inexhaustive sum- 
mary of these exceptions would in- 
clude the following situations that 
would permit recovery of damages: 

1. A tort arising out of or com- 
mitted in the performance of a pro- 
prietary enterprise as distinguished 
from a governmental or charitable 
function. This might be exemplified 
by a claim arising out of the o-vner- 
ship, maintenance or use of a commer- 
cial office building which is an asset 
held by the school for rental income 
purposes. 

2. Damage or injury to private real 
property or property rights in respect 
thereto or consequential injuries there- 
on, resulting from a trespass or the 
creation or maintenance of a nuisance. 
An example of this situation might be 
the establishment of a baseball park 
adjacent to a private dwelling that 
suffers damages from balls being 
thrown or batted into the windows of 
a dwelling. 


3. Personal injury or death caused 
by the creation or maintenance of a 
nuisance. 

4. Injury or death caused by an ac- 
tive or positive wrong, or a willful or 
intentional act." 

[here are a few jurisdictions in 
which the courts have repudiated the 
doctrine of immunity for charitable 
corporations, such courts having held 
that these charitable educational insti- 
tutions are liable for the torts of their 
servants in the same manner as any 
private individual or other corporation 
is liable.” Still in another jurisdiction 
the court held that, in an action by a 
student against a university, the school 
enjoyed immunity from liability for 
the errors of professors, instructors or 
other teaching staff members, but that 
this exemption did not extend to the 
charitable institution for personal 
harm caused by the negligence of one 
acting as the institution’s mere servant 
or employe.” 

A unique case situation worth not- 
ing is one in which the courts have 
held that charitable schools or colleges 
might be sued for tort liability, but 
that under the trust fund theory any 
judgment for damages could not be 
satisfied out of the trust funds because 
such satisfaction would partially or 
fully deplete such funds. However, 
while immunity is granted with respect 
to execution of such judgment against 
property directly and exclusively used 
in conducting the charitable work, any 
other property that is not so used — 
such as commercial property owned 
by the school — could be 
against. 


levied 


Judgments Good for Years 


Furthermore, judgments are good in 
different jurisdictions for periods of 
10 or 20 years and thereafter, subject 
to revival for additional like periods. 
Although seemingly uncollectible, a 
judgment kept alive might be satisfied 
at some future time if the school 
should come into possession of prop- 
erty or change the status of some of 
its property so that judgment satisfac- 
tion might be had against such prop- 
erty.” Liability insurance, incidentally, 
is one kind of property from which 
judgments might be satisfied fully or 
partially, depending upon the policy 
limits carried. 

A paradoxical circumstance seems 
to exist when courts hold that the mere 


"lbid., pp. 21, 258-262 
“I bid., p. 258 
“Ibid., p. 259. 
2Ibid., pp. 261, 262. 





fact that a charitable university carries 
liability insurance does not in any re- 
spect set aside the school’s immunity 
from tort liability.” On the other hand, 
it has been held in other instances that, 
when a legislature empowers a school 
board to procure liability insurance 
and to pay premiums therefor out of 
public funds, there is an implication 
that such action permits the school 
board to be sued and a judgment to 
be obtained. However, any such judg- 
ment, when final, measures the liabil- 
ity of the insurance carrier to the in- 
jured party but does not give the judg- 
ment creditor any right to collect any 
part of the amount of the judgment 
from the government.” 

Again, when insurance is involved, 
the type of policy and the nature of 
the policy provisions determine the ex- 
tent of the insurer's liability to judg- 
ment creditors. The policy may, in 
its insuring agreement, agree “to pay 
on behalf of the insured. . . .” Such 
pure insurance type of agreement 
binds the insurance company to pay 
judgments rendered against the in- 
sured within policy limits. 

However, as was common practice 
several years ago, the policy might be 
of the indemnity variety in which the 
insurer agrees only to indemnify or 
reimburse the insured after the latter 
has satisfied a judgment. To the extent 
that the institution is judgment-proof, 
there would be no judgment obliga- 
tion incurred by the insurer.” Of 
course, the latter type of indemnity 
policy should carry a premium con- 
siderably lower than the premium for 
the former pure insurance type. 


Buying Liability Insurance 

If we turn now to a discussion of 
suggested procedures to follow when 
buying liability insurance, a few words 
of caution are appropriate. It need 
hardly be said that after determining 
whether or not what de- 
gree the law places liability on a 


and to 


school, a careful examination and list- 
ing of all potential liability hazards 
should be made. Properly qualified in- 
surance agents or brokers normally 
would be willing to assist in this im- 
portant task. Limitations of some 
agents’ or brokers’ abilities and their 
vested interests in premium commis- 
sions might indicate at times the better 
wisdom of retaining an independent 
insurance consultant for this purpose. 


“fbid., 145: 1338, 1339. 
“J bid., pp. 1337, 1342; also 160: 24, 25. 
“[bid., 145: 1342; also 160: 26. 
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Particular attention should be paid 
to gaps and overlappings in coverages. 
Gaps appear when specific hazards 
have been overlooked, such as prod- 
ucts liability coverage for schools that 
dispense proprietaries through a clinic 
of a school of pharmacy, or when agri- 
cultural products are marketed by the 
school. Overlapping — and thus super- 
fluous premium payments — may oc- 
cur when the school is a leasor of 
sundry properties, the liability cover- 
age for which is provided by the leasee 
under terms of a lease but, at the same 
time, duplicate coverage is provided 
by a liability policy purchased by the 
school. Also, overlapping may take 
place by reason of an unnecessarily 
high “per accident” limit on a power 
plant or boiler and machinery policy 
in contemplation of having sufficient 
coverage for all sections of the policy 
including the direct property damage 
section, the expediting expense sec- 
tion, as well as the property damage 
and bodily injury liability sections. 
Sufficient coverage for the two latter 
sections may very well be included in 
the general public liability policy. 


Best To Condense Program 


Despite the numerous forms and 
individual policies that are available, 
usually it is advisable to condense the 
program into as few policies as pos- 
sible. In this manner, overlapping cov- 
erages may be avoided and, in the 
event of a claim arising, there is less 
likely to be a controversy between two 
or more insurance companies whose 
policies might conceivably cover the 
same loss. In this respect, the compre- 
hensive liability policy can serve the 
purposes of several individual policies. 

In view of changing trends, espe- 
cially inflationary situations, limits of 
liability should be reviewed periodi- 
cally and adjusted in accordance with 
a realistic appraisal. Whenever pos- 
sible, policies should be purchased on 
a limit “per occurrence” rather than a 
“per accident” basis. The protection 
under the former is considerably 
broader than under the latter, but, of 
course, the premium varies according- 
ly. 

The “per accident” basis, which is 
the traditional form of coverage, pro- 
vides protection against liability aris- 
ing out of accidents that are legally 
interpreted as the sudden, unexpected 
happening of events that are identi- 
fiable in both time and place. The ex- 
pression “per occurrence” includes ac- 
cidents but also losses that are termed 


“exposure” losses. The latter would in- 
clude liability for sickness or death 
as the result of providing insufficient 
building heat over a protracted period. 
Another illustration might be liability 
arising out of the negligent failure to 
suspend school operations after an 
epidemic had struck the school com- 
munity with resulting additional cases 
of illness or death. 

When it is the intention of the 
school not to seek shelter under the 
immunity laws, it is customary to add 
to the policy an endorsement which, 
in effect, states: “It is hereby under- 
stood that in the event of any claim 
or suit under the policy to which this 
endorsement is attached, the [insur- 
ance] company will not deny liability 
due to the eleemosynary status of the 
insured unless such defense is agree- 
able to the insured.” 

In the absence of the foregoing en- 
dorsement, premiums should be con- 
siderably lower than otherwise. Premi- 
ums may be further reduced by the 
inclusion of a modest, say $50, deduc- 
tible against property damage claims. 

It should be recognized that, in ad- 
dition to having the insurer respond 
for payment of judgment damages, 
the school enjoys the advantages un- 
der the liability policy of several sup- 
plementary services provided by the 
insurer. Not to be overlooked are the 
inspection services which the insurer 
furnishes and which can be instru- 
mental in preventing accidents. Also, 
the insurer agrees to pay the costs of 
investigation and settlement when a 
claim arises. Often, the greatest bene- 
fit derived from the liability policy 
is the insurer’s agreement to pay the 
costs of legal defense against claims 
whether or not they are fraudulent 
and groundless. 


Good Information Available 


It would serve no useful purpose to 
discuss here the individual types of 
liability policies and their provisions. 
Such information is readily available 
in a number of excellent insurance 
textbooks. One such book, written 
especially for school administrators, is 
“Insurance Practices in School Ad- 
ministration” by Henry H. Linn and 
Schuyler C. Joyner. 

In conclusion, it might be stated 
that, as in medicine, there is no single 
magical drug for all ailments; simi- 
larly, there is no uniform liability in- 
surance program that can be recom- 
mended or adapted tu fit the indi- 


vidual circumstances of all schools. ® 
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Procurement Policies in Land-Grant Colleges 


‘“‘Why Procurement Centralization?’”’ is the question that 


is answered 


in the second article of this series. 


The 


series is based on a comprehensive review of literature 


and on a questionnaire sent to all land-grant institutions. It 


culminates in statements of policies based on this study 


H. DEAN EYRE 


Purchasing Agent, Utah State University, Logan 


REQUISITION for a_ sizable 

number of plastic freezing con- 
tainers is submitted to the purchasing 
agent. A little investigation turns up a 
source at 40 per cent discount — a 
good buy. The order is placed with 
this source, only to find that the de- 
partment head who submitted the 
requisition has already picked up 
freezing containers from another sup- 
plier at full price — no discount. 

In dealing with vendors the old 
axiom, “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth,” is true.’ This statement was 
made to show that purchasing should 
be vested in one authority, or central- 
ized. The premise that centralized 
purchasing serves no useful purpose 
and should not apply in any form to 
educational institutions is untenable.’ 

Lee H. Morris in “Purchasing Ad- 
vice” states that centralized purchas- 
ing was brought about by glaring ex- 
amples of inefficiency and lack of 
organization. The centralizing move- 
ment began about 30 years ago and is 
well established today.’ If the procure- 
ment of services and materials is cen- 
tralized, this responsibility is “. . . per- 
formed more reliably and efficiently.™ 
Purchasing is a science of its own. 
Consider the following functions that 
necessitate specialization. 

Making contracts. A contract may 
be merely a signed purchase order and 


"Hayes, Charles W.: Establishing Essential Re- 
lationships in Purchasing. p. 10 

*Morris, Lee H.: Purchasing Advice. p. 45. 

Jbid., p. 45. 

*Abbott, Forrest L.: The Function of Purchas- 
ing in Higher Educational Institutions. p. 542. 
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its acceptance for an amount under 
one dollar. A contract may also be a 
sizable legal document listing all terms 
of a contract involving thousands of 
dollars, and requiring signatures of 
both parties. Whatever its importance, 
a central authority usually is responsi- 
ble for it. 

Of 231 agencies who replied [in a 
national survey of public purchasing 
practices] 116 reported that the coun- 
cil or governing body makes the 
awards; in 93 cases the purchasing 
agent makes awards. In 30 cases a 
board or committee of purchase makes 
the award, while in 16 cases it is the 
chief executive who makes the awards." 

In every agency that replied the 
making of contracts was vested in 
some person or group for centraliza- 
tion. Many organizations were not 
big enough to warrant hiring a pur- 
chasing agent, but even these had 
centralization. Centralization does not 
mean, however, that the using depart- 
ments are ignored; they are consulted. 
Nevertheless, the purchasing agency 
alone should be allowed to contract 
for the institution.* 

Obtaining cash discounts. Many 
merchants consider that obtaining pay- 
ment quickly justifies discounts. Gen- 
erally, this is 1 or 2 per cent, which, 
accumulated over a year’s time, makes 
a worth-while saving. It readily can be 
seen that if this responsibility is cen- 
tralized and if one department is 


5Anonymous: The National Survey of Public 
Purchasing Practices. p. 43. 

National Committee: College and University 
Business Administration. p. 3 


charged with getting the bills through 
for payment promptly, it will take ad- 
vantage of cash discounts. Many times 
procurement officials will take a dis- 
count after the discount period is up, 
and it is accepted as if paid in full. 
Centralized purchasing _ personnel 
would know when this is acceptable. 

In a national survey of public pur- 
chasing practices, it was found that 47 
per cent took discounts after the dis- 
count period (with qualifications) .’ 
Certain liberties may be taken with 
companies doing a great deal of busi- 
ness with the school; for example, the 
date of delivery of the goods or the in- 
voice, whichever is later, may be used 
as a start date for the discount period. 
Centralization helps facilitate the ad- 
vantage of taking cash discounts. 

Paying bills. Aside from cash dis- 
counts, it is important to get bills paid 
promptly. Vendors find this accom- 
plished more easily by working with a 
centralized agency of the institution. 
They know where to go when seeking 
information on payments. 


Selecting goods. The selection of 
goods is a cooperative effort.’ “Effi- 
cient, economical management of 
schools requires democratic participa- 
tion in the solution of problems [co- 
operative selection of school mate- 
rials].”” There is a trend toward shift- 
ing the selection of items from the per- 


‘Anonymous: The National 
Purchasing Practices. p. 44. 

‘Anonymous: Who Selects 
p. 76. 

*Hopper, Robert L.: 
Used by Schools? p. 361 


of Public 
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School Materials. 


Who Selects Products 
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Who Selects Teaching Materials and Textbooks?" 





Public Schools Compdrison with the. 1949 study shows 
that principals and supervisors in mony 
schools have delegated their former re- 

mend sponsibility for recommending teaching 
Per Cent Per Cent materials to 
to 


1954 





State department __. 
School board — 
Superintendent _____ 
Principal Patil: 


' schools (a drop of 22%). Since that time 
the principal’s responsibility for review 


has increased threefold. 


Totals are more than 100% because procedure is handled by more than 


one person. 


son finally using the product to group 
action and to administrative aides. 
Note the accompanying table. The 
group should decide the quality 
wanted and pass this information on 
to the buyer. The buyer makes up re- 
quest for quotation and receives bids.” 
In this recommendation, the informa- 
tion is funneled through the purchas- 
ing official and, therefore, there is 
centralization. 

Agency for vendor contact. Vendors 
seeking business in the school market 
should have a central agency to ap- 
proach. This saves time for the ven- 
dor and the staff members alike. The 
vendor also knows that he has a firm 
order if he receives it from an author- 
ized purchasing source. 

School organization. “Random pur- 
chasing by individual teachers, jani- 
tors and even board members is indi- 
cative of a loosely knit and poorly ad- 
ministered school system.”” Charles 
W. Hayes, director of purchases, 
Emory University, points out: 

“The purchasing agent on his own 
volition cannot establish a strong pur- 
chasing department. His superiors 
must back him with adequate author- 
ity, with a title, and with continuing 
counsel and advice so that department 
heads in his own institution and out- 
siders will recognize easily that he is 
in fact the representative of the insti- 
tution in procurement proble :s and 
that he is the only authorized repre- 
sentative.”” 

If centralization of purchasing is the 
order, then deviation should not be 


Melton, M.: Teacher's 
Teaching Supplies. p. 108. 

“Anonymous: Who Selects School Materials. 
» 73. 

“™Gilbaugh, J. W.: How To Purchase Supplies 
and Keep Friends. p. 49. 

“Hayes, Charles W.: op. cit. p. 10. 
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allowed.” Centralization of purchasing 
strengthens the organization. 

Responsibility to administration. 
For each element of an organization, 
the administration should be able to 
point to a division for the handling of 
that element. If centralized purchas- 
ing exists, the administration fulfills its 
obligation to good organization for this 
division of activity. 

Decentralization. To be entirely 
fair, let’s consider the arguments for 
decentralized procurement. In educa- 
tion such a variety of supplies and 
services is required by the fields of 
specialization that it is impossible for 
any person, or small groups of persons, 
to be versed in all the technical needs, 
according to Howard T. Lewis in 
“Procurement.” This makes an argu- 
ment in favor of decentralized pur- 
chasing. The man who knows his field 
best, in directly obtaining items 
needed for his field, is less likely to err 
in the selection than is a centralized 
procurement official. 

Moreover, there is satisfaction in 
spending money and obtaining goods 
in one’s own field of endeavor. A con- 
tented faculty working with materials 
of their own selection is important. 
This one advantage of decentraliza- 
tion, however, can be achieved under 
centralization also. The user can speci- 
fy exactly what he wants to the pro- 
curement officer, without sacrificing 
the advantages of centralization. 


Picture From Questionnaire 


From a questionnaire sent to land- 
grant institutions, an excellent and 
working summary from public insti- 
tutions of higher learning is realized, 
because land-grant institutions are 
represented in every state of the Union 


plus Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska. 
Of the replies received, 34 procure- 
ment officers checked that purchasing 
was completely centralized in their 
schools. Eleven did not have centrali- 
zation. 

Forty believed that purchasing 
should be totally centralized. Five did 
not. Those who believed in centrali- 
zation of procurement in land-grant 
institutions checked the following rea- 
sons in the 1956 questionnaire: 


Greater efficiency and 

reliability 
Firm contractual obligations 

of the school 
For better school-merchant 

relations 
For obtaining cash discounts .. . 
For paying bills promptly 
For having a central place 

for vendors to call 
For better school administration . 
Other volunteer reasons for centrali- 
zation included: (1) obtaining quanti- 
ty discounts; (2) control over ex- 
penditures; (3) standardization; (4) 
impartial selection; (5) wider listing 
of sources of supply; (6) uniform 
procedure; (7) selection of vendors 
on ability to serve rather than per- 
sonal reasons. 


Decentralization 


Only a few (five out of 45) checked 
No in answer to the question: “Do you 
believe the purchasing function should 
be totally centralized?” Although they 
are in the minority, reasons were listed 
for checking plus an opportunity to 
list other reasons. 

Following are the reasons for de- 
centralization of procurement in land- 
grant institutions as checked on the 
questionnaire: 


For speed of obtaining 

goods 
To give staff members closer 

personal selection 
For better staff relations 
For better merchant relations 
Other reasons 

By a very sizable majority, the con- 
clusion is that purchasing should be 
centralized, i.e. that procurement 
should be vested in one agency. 

A recommended statement of policy 
on centralization, to be included in the 
“Procurement Policies” as approved 
by the policy making body of the in- 
stitution, is as follows: 

“Procurement for the university is 
centralized in the office of the pur- 
chasing agent. No other staff member 
or student may obligate the institution 
for goods and services.” . 
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Operating success or failure 


depends, in part, on taking certain 


Basic Steps in Food Cost Control 


HENRY W. ESPERSEN 


Member of the Firm of Horwath & Horwath, Accountants, Chicago 


O SYSTEM of food cost control 

can be considered as a cure-all 

for an ailing operation or as a substi- 

tute for proper supervision. The best 

the system can hope to accomplish is 

to point up the weak spots for manage- 

ment so that deficiencies can be recog- 

nized and prompt corrective action 
taken. 

Too often, when food control is dis- 
cussed, the minds of the readers 
visualize reams of statistics and com- 
plicated report forms, entirely by-pass- 
ing the much more fundamental and 
basic points of proper purchasing, re- 
ceiving, storing and issuing procedures 
that are the foundation of any cost 
control. The fact of the matter is that 
if and when these basic points of op- 
eration are adequately functioning, 
food control is essentially under way 
and it is a comparatively simple matter 
to incorporate the refinements of a 
well integrated food cost procedure. 

Before discussing any of the forms 
or procedures that might be adapted 
to a college or university food opera- 
tion, I want to review the basic points 
that I have mentioned. 

Purchasing requires a complete un- 
derstanding of the specific require- 
ments of the particular operation, a 
knowledge of the current market con- 
ditions, sources of supply, and the sea- 
sons of availability. Specifications of 
grade, weight, and size or pack that 
best suit the requirements should be 
written for every item and the mini- 
mum and maximum quantities of all 
staples and operating supplies that are 
stocked should be determined. 

Good purchasing procedures dictate 
that competitive bids, based on the 
established specifications, be obtained 
from at least three reputable dealers 
and that the lowest bid, quality con- 
sidered, be accepted. Low bids do not 
always represent the best buys, but 
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if the established specifications are 
met they certainly should be given 
preference. The important thing is to 
be sure that the merchandise delivered 
conforms in quality and weight with 
that requested. 

The buying of canned and staple 
goods presents a different problem 
from that of meats and produce. While 
there are certain basic specifications 
for canned goods, such as solid pack, 
packed in heavy sirup, light sirup or 
water; whole, halves or sliced; num- 
ber of count, and so forth, the actual 
color, grade, or flavor can only be de- 
termined by an actual sampling of the 
contents. Such samplings are referred 
to as “cutting tests.” 

Cutting tests are best made by a 
judging panel of at least three persons: 
the manager, the head dietitian, and 
the purchasing agent. All labels or 
other identifying marks should be re- 
moved from the cans so that the judg- 
ment of the test panel can be com- 
pletely objective. Code markings 
should be used on the cans to identify 
the selected items. 


Receiving Methods Important 


Because the good effects of a care- 
ful buyer and an efficient kitchen op- 
eration can be so easily nullified by 
improper receiving methods, I think it 
is worth while to outline how this im- 
portant function should be conducted. 
The first requisite is the employment 
of an intelligent and trustworthy per- 
son to be responsible for receiving. 

Scales of proper size and capacity 
should be provided, either on the re- 
ceiving dock or in the storeroom, de- 
pending on circumstances. In any 
case, the drivers should be required 
to deliver their merchandise to the 
scales and to assist in the weighing of 
each item. Gross weights of barrels 
or boxes that contain a variety of meat 


items should not be accepted. The 
price per pound of every item varies, 
and therefore each should be checked 
individually. Fish or seafood that is 
packed in ice should be removed from 
the ice and weighed. Paper wrappings, 
except those on smoked hams where 
the packing weights are stamped, 
should be removed before the con- 
tents are weighed. Any variance from 
the billed weights should be noted on 
the face of the invoice, and the driver 
should be asked to initial the nota- 
tions. In larger operations, we recom- 
mend the use of prenumbered multi- 
copy debit and credit forms for all 
invoice adjustments. When such forms 
are used, one copy should be sent to 
the vendor, one attached to the in- 
voice, and one retained in the receiv- 
ing office file. 

The final step in an efficient receiv- 
ing setup is the maintenance of an ac- 
curate and detailed receiving record 
in duplicate, the original copy of 
which should accompany the day’s in- 
voices to the dietitian’s office and the 
duplicate retained by the receiving 
clerk as his record of deliveries. The 
form we prefer for this record pro- 
vides for the name of the vendor, a 
detailed listing of the items delivered, 
and three distribution columns for seg- 
regating the amounts as to direct 
charges to the kitchen, storeroom pur- 
chases, and expense supplies. Such a 
record is not only essential to checking 
on duplicate invoices that may be in 
question, but also as a basic source of 
information in any system cf food cost 
accounting that may be desired. 

The next of the basic controls are 
the storing and issuing of merchan- 
dise. In an efficient and well organized 
storeroom I would expect to find: (1) 
cleanliness and orderliness; (2) ar- 
rangement of stock by classification of 
merchandise (all vegetables in one 
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general group, all fruit in another, and 
so on); (3) cases and cans right side 
up, with labels front; (4) old stock in 
front of new; (5) unit cost price on 
every can, bottle or package, and the 
case price on each unopened case; (6) 
a limited quantity of each item on the 
shelves; (7) merchandise issued only 
on receipt of written and properly 
signed requisitions; (8) the storeroom 
locked when unattended. 

The advantages of price-marking 
the stock are: that it saves the time of 
keeping a price book, it saves time 
and assures accuracy in pricing the 
requisitions and inventories, and _ it 
creates a sense of cost-consciousness in 
the kitchen by indicating the value of 
merchandise used. 

The procedure of price-marking is 
simple. When merchandise is received, 
the price per case, as shown by the 
invoice or purchase order, is written 
on the end of each case with a wax 
crayon or felt marking pen. When a 
case is opened for transferring the 
contents to the shelves, the unit price 
is written on each can, bottle or pack- 
age. As orders are filled, the storeroom 
man posts the costs of the items to the 
requisition, and when inventories are 
taken, the cost prices can be called at 
the time the physical counts are made. 

The first of the specific controls that 
I consider as essential in every opera- 
tion is that relating to merchandise in 
stock. Of course, the basic controls of 
purchasing, receiving and issuing are 
also related to stock control, but the 
final step in the sequence is a regular 
month-end physical inventory and the 
reconciliation of its value to the book 
value of the stock. 

The form of physical inventory rec- 
ord that we recommend is a split-leaf 
bound book that provides for 12 con- 
secutive inventories with only one 
listing of the items. If the stock items 
are listed by representative classifica- 


tions and arranged alphabetically in 
each group, and if each classification 
is designated by a visible index tab, 
the inventory work can be expedited. 
With this arrangement, the 
movement of item 


stock 
can be 
watched and errors or omissions in in- 
ventory count often can be detected 
by means of the visual comparison of 
quantities from month to month. 
The stock reconciliation is accom- 
plished by comparing the value of the 
ending physical inventory with the 
sum of the opening inventory and 
storeroom purchases, less the total of 
the issues for the period. It is impor- 
tant. of course, that all issues are re- 


every 


corded on requisitions and properly 
costed, that the receiving record is 
complete, and that the inventories are 
counted, priced, extended and footed 
accurately. This procedure for stock 
control is followed in operations of all 
sizes and has been found to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


Size Is Factor 


The amount of detail and the form 
that a food cost procedure should fol- 
low is dependent to a large degree on 
the size of the operation and the physi- 
cal arrangement of the storage areas. 
Generally speaking, we recommend a 
distribution of the food cost into 18 
or 20 commodity groups. The daily 
cost of food is composed of the direct 
purchases, as listed in the receiving 
record, and the food issues from the 
storeroom. In multi-unit operations, 
where separate costs are desired on 
two or more units, transfers from the 
production kitchen must be taken into 
consideration. 

The mere distribution of the cost 
by dollars and cents is of little value 
unless the ratio to sales for each of 
the commodity totals is calculated. It 
is this relationship to the sales volume 
that provides the real basis for judg- 


ing the reasonableness of the com- 
modity costs. The total of all the com- 
modity ratios represents the total food 
cost per dollar of sales, and it is clear 
that any fluctuation in the total dollar 
cost must be reflected in the individual 
cost ratios. Thus, if those groups for 
which the ratios may be higher than 
normal are noted, immediate investi- 
gation can be directed and corrective 
action taken. 

Individual cost ratios are dependent 
upon the composition of the menu, 
the size of portions, and the selling 
price structure, and each operation 
must establish its own pattern that can 
be used for comparison. The fact that 
a daily or weekly food cost report is 
compiled is no guarantee that the re- 
sultant cost per dollar sale is what it 
should _ be. watchfulness 
must be maintained to assure that por- 
tion sizes conform to predetermined 
standards, that overproduction is held 
to a minimum, and that leftovers are 
profitably reworked. 


Constant 


In addition to the usual summary of 
costs and cost ratios to sales that is 
part of any well conceived food con- 
trol procedure, you will want to pro- 
vide yourself with statistics on cov- 
ers, sales and check averages for each 
unit of operation. Often, the trend of 
sales or average check points up situa- 
tions not reflected in the food cost 
ratio, but which just as seriously affect 
the operating profit figure. 

I have seen several instances of un- 
successful operations in spite of an 
apparently satisfactory food cost ratio, 
the reason being an insufficient vol- 
ume of sales. Some of these were res- 
cued by deliberately increasing the 
food costs to induce greater patronage. 

In the final analysis it is the net 
profit that spells success or failure of 
any operation and food cost is only 
one of the cost factors, albeit a very 
important one. € 





Changes in Social Security Benefits 


as the result of action by the recently adjourned 85th Congress are important to uni- 


versity personnel. Paul A. Walgren of the University of Southern California will report on 


the new staff and retirement benefits in the December issue. 
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Economical Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers help to 
keep costs low at Mammy’s Cafeterias 











Libbey Heat-Treated 
Tumblers, No. 
HT-553, 8-oz., 
provide complete 
beverage service, and 
are crested with 
Mammy’s unique 
motif. 


M AMMY’S CAFETERIAS, with branches in San Antonio, 
Victoria, and Corpus Christi, Texas, are famous 
for old Southern cooking. Recipes from Granny’s 
memoirs produce moderately priced quality foods, 
prepared by people who love to cook. 
Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers help in maintaining 
low costs throughout this entire operation because 
Mammy’s Cafeterias feature giant painted murals of their extreme durability and resistance to hard 
depicting the history of the city in which they usage. The long life of these attractive tumblers 
are located. results in an amazingly low per-serving cost for each 
tumbler . . . means less replacement expense and 
more economical operation 








You can profit from. the economy provided by 
Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers . . . economy assured 
by Libbey’s famous guarantee: “A new glass if the 
rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ Glass ever chips.” The many 
patterns and sizes give you an ample selection to fill 
your particular needs. Call your Libbey Supply 
Dealer today or write to Libbey Glass, Division of 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -[LLI NOIS 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Catholic Group Asks Inquiry Into Bias Charges ... Newark Institutes 


Program To Keep Graduates in Teaching Field ... Financing College 


Studies May Become 60 Year Task . . . Business Officers’ Workshop Planned 





Queens College Charged 
With Religious Bias 


New York. — The Catholic Teach- 
ers Association of the diocese of Brook- 
lyn recently asked Mayor Wagner of 
New York City to investigate charges 
of religious bias at Queens College, 
the New York Times reports. 

The mayor was asked to investigate 
the action taken by the college in dis- 
missing Dale G. Fallon, an instructor 
in the political science department. 
Dr. Fallon was denied reappointment 
last April after having served three 
vears. 

The Catholic Teachers Association 
stated that “charges have been aired 
to the effect that the Queens College 
administration consistently dismisses 
Catholic faculty members after three 
years’ service to prevent their attain- 
ing tenure.” 

A spokesman for the college denied 
that there was discrimination for rea- 
son of race or religion. He pointed out 
that the dean of faculty, Dr. Margaret 
Kiely, was a Catholic. 

Dr. Fallon sued for reinstatement in 
the New York supreme court last 
month. His petition was denied, al- 
though the court criticized the college 
for its handling of his dismissal. A re- 
hearing was subsequently granted but 
no decision has been handed down. 


Foresees 60 Year Effort 
To Send Son to College 


New York. — The possibility that 
financing a college education might 
become a 60 vear task involving the 
family and the student is indicated by 
Dr. Seymour Harris, chairman of the 
economics department at Harvard 
University, in reporting the results of a 
study financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

In the study report, prepared for 
the Bulletin of the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Dr. Harris comes to 
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the conclusion that it will be necessary 
for new methods of financing to be 
established through precollege savings 
and postcollege credit. 

Families should start saving or in- 
sure a child at the age of 1 year on the 
assumption that college costs 20 years 
later will be so high that that would 
be the only way in which expenses 
could be met, he stated. 

Dr. Harris also suggested that if a 
student has to borrow $1000 a year for 
four years, the cost to the student 
would be from less than 1 per cent to 
less than 2 per cent of his after-gradu- 
ation income. He pointed out that pay- 
ments on a loan would be deductible 
for income tax purposes. 

Dr. Harris predicted that a $9 bil- 
lion cost of higher education in a dec- 
ade assumes a yearly rise of 4.5 per 
cent in costs for each student and an 
enrollment increase of 7 per cent a 
year. Heretofore, he says, both in- 
creases have been at higher rates, 5.6 
and 13.5 per cent a year, respectively. 


College Celebrates 
125th Anniversary 


Oxsertin, Ono. — Oberlin College 
and the city of Oberlin celebrated 
their 125th anniversary October 17 to 
19. Oberlin, founded in 1833 by Prot- 
estant missionaries, with 44 students in 
its opening class, was the first college 
to grant degrees to women (in 1837), 
one of the first to admit Negroes, and 
has been a pioneer in music and liberal 
arts education. More than 21,000 men 
and women have been graduated in 
125 vears. 

Principal speakers for the anniver- 
sary convocation were Dr. Henry T. 
Heald, president of the Ford Founda- 
tion; Frank W. Abrams, chairman of 
the board of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, retired; Dr. John 
W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and William E. Steven- 
son, president of the college. 


College Lures Teachers 
With Training Program 


Newark, N. J. — To meet the prob- 
lem of a scarcity of qualified teachers, 
especially in a field such as engineer- 
ing where high industrial salaries lure 
qualified men from the classrooms, 
Newark College of Engineering has in- 
stituted a program that promises suc- 
cess. 

Realizing that too often a man 
suited to the teaching field is pirated 
away by the attractive salaries offered 
recent engineering graduates, N.C.E. 
four years ago inaugurated an instruc- 
tor training program. This gives the 
student an opportunity to find out 
whether the teaching field is the one 
for him before he finishes his formal 
training. 

By observing the ranks of its own 
students, N.C.E. selects potential fac- 
ulty members from the senior class. 
The students singled out are, upon 
graduation, given free tuition toward 
earning their master’s degree, the title 
of assistant instructor with the salary 
of that position and a limited teaching 
schedule in the day undergraduate di- 
vision. A senior member of the indi- 
vidual department carefully instructs 
his new colleague in teaching meth- 
ods, and during the summer months 
the new recruit is guaranteed employ- 
ment either in industry or at the col- 
lege. 

The plan appears to work in favor of 
the student. He is given the chance to 
obtain his master’s degree, a valuable 
asset should he decide to go into in- 
dustry and give up teaching at the end 
of his training period, and he is paid 
well while learning. 

Since the first two graduates of the 
program became permanent faculty 
members, a total of 13 N.C.E. gradu- 
ates have entered the plan. Five have 
already obtained their M.S. degrees 
and have elected to continue their 
teaching careers. 
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“The boys like to ride in it.” 





Frank C. Houghton, Business Manager, The Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash., writes appreciatively 
about his Volkswagen Station Wagon. “This is our first Volkswagen for school bus use and it is a 
welcome addition to our fleet. It’s safe and it’s economical. Best of all, the boys like to ride in it.” The 
Volkswagen Station Wagon seats nine . . . is easy to handle . . . very comfortable riding. Also avail- 
able is the DeLuxe Station Wagon with sun-roof, skylights, and big picture windows all around. 


The engineered dependability of every Volkswagen is backed up by 
famous Q) Service and Genuine Q Spare Parts in all 49 states. 


VOLKSWAGEN 


RUNS ON PENNIES...TURNS ON A DIME... DRIVES LIKE A MILLION 
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Workshop February 23-24 


for Business Officers 

New York. — The Eastern Associa- 
tion of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers has scheduled a workshop 
for business officers to be held at the 
Biltmore Hotel here on February 23 
and 24 

The association has sponsored these 
workshops in alternate years and is 
said to have found them to be of in- 
creasing value to the participants. De- 
signed to provide an intensive training 
program for new or younger members 


At a Lange Midwestern 


of college and university administra- 
tive staffs, these meetings also are said 
to have proved useful as refresher 
courses for college executives. 
Sessions have been tentatively 
scheduled in the following areas: ma- 
chine accounting, punch-card account- 
ing for small colleges, insurance rec- 
ords, research contracts, student union 
management, scholarships and loans, 
purchasing, endowment accounting, 
cost studies, internal reports, internal 
auditing, depreciation, and buildings 
and grounds. Several of the sessions 
have been designed to appeal to build- 


University . : 


” 
ai £ 
ce. ,. ae 


V 


Architect: Howard Dwight Smith * Associate Architects: Potter, Tyler, Martin & Ross 


13 buildings equipped 


with SPENCER 


vacuum cleaning systems 


Foresighted officials here . . . as elsewhere . . . know that 
ease of maintenance begins on the drawing board. 


PLANNING 


IN a Spencer system...consisting of a 


centrally located vacuum producer and dirt separator, 
plus piping to conveniently located inlets throughout the 


Catalog 160—Describes 
Spencer Central Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems 


building 


.» Means: 


FASTER CLEANING—No time-consuming transporting of 


bulky equipment. Operator simply flips a switch, cleans 


Bulletin 153¢ 
—Describes 
new Spencer 


mop thoroughly and quickly without touching dirt and 
goes on with his work. 


BETTER CLEANING—A\l dirt, dust and germs are carried 
away through an enclosed system . . . cannot recirculate 


into the air. 


f Also Available: 
20 minute color 

i movie showing 
Vacuslot systems 
m vee. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS—More floor area cleaned 
per man hour means smaller maintenance staff required. 


ys ine) od —3 | OF —3 . 


i 7 CLEANERS = 





TURBINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6 C 


ONNECTICUT 
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ings and grounds personnel, personnel 
officers, and purchasing agents, as well 
as to business officers. 

Two luncheon sessions will have 
speakers on pertinent subjects. The 
registration fee for the two-day course, 
including both luncheons, has been set 
at $25. Those coming for one day only 
will be asked to pay $15. 

The members of the 1959 workshop 
committee are: Frank Q. Lane (chair- 
man), treasurer, Stevens Institute of 
Technology; John L. Moore, business 
vice president, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles C. Pyne, bursar, Har- 
vard University; Forrest L. Abbott, 
treasurer and controller, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and J. Ken- 
neth Robertson, treasurer and con- 
troller, Trinity College. 


Sorority Violates Rules 


Against Discrimination 


Ann Arsor, Micu. — National Sig- 
ma Kappa sorority still violates Uni- 
versity of Michigan rules against dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, re- 
ligion or color, the U-M Student Gov- 
ernment Council decided on October 
1 following receipt of a letter from the 
national sorority in which it agreed to 
“abide by university or college regula- 
tions now governing the respective 
campuses on which it has chapters, re- 
serving the right to regulate its intern- 
al affairs privately.” 

The Student Government Council 
originally found national Sigma Kappa 
in violation of university rules on Dec. 
5, 1956. On Feb. 13, 1957, it warned 
that university recognition would be 
withdrawn from the local chapter if 
discriminatory policies by the national 
organization were not eliminated by 
September 1958. 

At the October 1 meeting, the coun- 
cil indicated that “nothing new” had 
been said by the national sorority in 
this interval regarding membership 
policies. The council appointed a five- 
man committee, including its presi- 
dent, Maynard Goldman, to draft new 
courses of action for its further con- 
sideration. 

Withdrawal of recognition for the 
local chapter of Sigma Kappa would 
force it to sever ties with the national 
organization and possibly lead the lo- 
cal group to disband. 

The Student Government Council 
has made it clear that it has no com- 
plaint with the rushing practices of 
the Michigan chapter. However, the 
council has never been satisfied with 
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simplify dormitory planning 
with Dorm Line by Simmons 


—s 


Ts yell 


Colorful, enjoyablie-to-live-with Simmons Dorm Line room in 


Today SC hools and colleges are finding the answer to 
simplified dormitory planning and financing with a 
new, more versatile line of quality furniture. It is 
Simmons Dorm Line. 


Approved financing: Here’s furniture that long outlasts 
the loan! Dorm Line wardrobes, chests and desks— 


even beds —are built-in to qualify for long-term gov- 
ernment financing. 


Simplified planning: Simmons Dorm Line utilizes a new, 


DISPLAY ROOMS: Chicago « New York « San Francisco 


Atlanta « Dallas « Columbus 
Los Angeles 


new men's dormitory, Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. 


complete group of furniture components, with almost 
limitless combinations. Dorm Line, designed by 
Raymond Spilman, A.S.1.D., gives more living space 
to average dorm rooms because of its simplicity and 
compactness. Built-in wardrobes, with integral chests, 
provide space-saving storage. 


Colorful and graceful, Dorm Line furniture is pleas- 
ing to the eye, enjoyable to live with, easy to maintain. 
Complete information is yours for the asking. 





SIMMONS COMPANY 


CONTRACT Division 








Merchandise Mart « Chicago 54, Illinois 








the reasons given by the national so- 
rority for dropping chapters at Tufts 
and Cornell after thev pledged Ne- 
groes. National officers of the sorority 
1 +} 


said the action was taken “for the good 


of the sorority as a whole.” Their or- 
ganization has no discriminatory by- 
laws 

\ iversity regulation adopted in 
1949 bars recognition to any group or- 
ganized or reactivated after that date 
which prohibits membership because 
of race. religion or color. Sigma Kappa 
was granted U-M 
Mar 1955 


recognition in 


Is your school 
planning to invest in 
one of the fine new 
electronic organs? 


Before you buy...discover the 


Harvard Leads in 
Loans to Students 


INDIANAPOLIS. — One per cent of 
the nation’s colleges and universities 
account for 50 per cent of all the loans 
made to students by institutions of 
higher education. This fact was dis- 
closed in a study published recently 
by the College Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 

Harvard led in the amount loaned 
in the school vear with $825,000. The 
University of Michigan, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and the Uni- 








noticeable difference in a Conn Organ! 


An electronic organ represents a 
whole new world of musical pleasure 
for your students. It also represents 
a sizable investment to your school 
board. So you must choose wisely. 

In comparing electronic organs, be 
sure you listen for the most impor- 
tant quality of all...tone! You want 
the full-orchestra sound of a mighty 
pipe organ, with great versatility and 
tona! contrast. 

Nobody knows tone like Conn! The 
Conn Organ is the product of almost a 
century of musical tradition ...made 
by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of orchestra and band instruments 


...Specialists in tonal research. 

Only the Conn has a complete and 
individual tone generator for each and 
every note. This means “full organ”’ 
on the Conn is grandly eloquent, not 
just loud. At the same time, every 
“voice” is true... precise and identifi- 
able. And the Conn is fully electronic, 
extremely easy to master. 

If you are planning to buy an 
organ, your Conn dealer will be glad 
to provide a magnificent Conn for a 
side-by-side comparison test withany 
other make of organ...right in your 
school. Make arrangements with him 
soon. There is no charge, of course. 


Conn Organ Corporation - Elkhart, indiana 


Discover the noticeable difference in a CONN 


ORGAN 
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versity of Denver followed in that or- 
der. Largest number of loans, 3621, 
was made by Michigan State. The 
University of Texas and University of 
Florida were next high. At California 
State Polytechnic College loans were 
made to 42 per cent of the students, 
and at the University of Oregon to 38 
per cent. Highest average loan was 
$612 at M.LT. The four-year maxi- 
mum loan varies from $200 at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado to $3300 at M.LT. 

These loan activity figures are very 
significant, according to John Burk- 
hart, president of College Life. They 
clearly indicate, he stated, the begin- 
ning of a trend away from scholar- 
ships, the traditional method of stu- 
dent help. 

Scholarships, however, remain the 
present chief source of funds for stu- 
dents, and the figures suggest that they 
will remain so for a long time to come. 

At the University of Chicago, the 
number of scholarships awarded was 
equal to 45 per cent of the undergrad- 
uate enrollment. Fifty-two per cent of 
the graduate students at this school 
were receiving fellowships. 

Part-time emplovment is another 
major means of student assistance. 
Ohio State alone paid out more than 
$3.7 million for all types of student 


services. 


Look for All-Time High 
in Construction Industry 


CLEVELAND. — The construction in- 
dustrv has not only recovered from the 
recession, but is well on its way to set- 
ting new all-time records in 1958, ac- 
cording to an official of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, construction news and 
marketing specialists. 

Addressing the Cleveland Chapter 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion recently, George Cline Smith, 
Dodge vice president and economist, 
said that construction contracts in the 
latest three months reported were the 
highest in history, and all indications 
are that the August figures, to be re- 
leased shortly, will show continued 
strength. 

Dr. Smith told the meeting that the 
next decade will see at least $800 bil- 
lion poured into the construction in- 
dustry, with more than half a trillion 
dollars going into new construction 
and another quarter of a trillion spent 
on maintenance and repair work. 

“Remarkable as it may seem,” Dr. 
Smith said, “we still have sizable back- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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GREATEST 

BREAK-THROUGH 

IN DISHWASHING 
CHEMISTRY 
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Wash Pressure Now 
Chemically Controlled 





SCORE and EVENT 


Called Biggest Development 
Since Introduction 
Of Polyphosphates 


Detergents are exclusive products 
of Economics Laboratory 


SCORE and EVENT are chemical formulas developed 
by Economics Laboratory to maintain constant 
wash pressure in dishwashing machines—this means 
now for the first time a dishwashing machine can be 
operated close to its maximum efficiency. 

Until recently no one really knew what went on 
inside a dishwashing machine. Chemists at Econom- 
ics Laboratory found out. 

A dishwashing machine in good operating condi- 
tion with only clean hot water will remove a great 
part of the gross food soil. Final removal of soil 
must be accomplished through the use of a good de- 
tergent at the right concentration. 

However, as food soil is added to the wash water 
during the washing period, the less effective the 
machine becomes because wash pressure is reduced. 

This drop in pressure was commonly thought to 
be due to poor pump action or clogged wash arms, 
but wash pressure problems are not confined to 
these mechanical defects. 

Economics Laboratory chemists discovered that 
an “aerated solution” —a wash solution with many 
small air bubbles in it—can be just as serious as 
these mechanical defects. As a result of foaming or 
“‘aeration’”’, the ability of a dishwashing machine to 
remove gross soil can drop 40 to 50 per cent. This 


“aeration’’ is difficult to detect by the operator. 
This is what SCORE and EVENT do. They control 

“aeration” and foaming. SCORE and EVENT solve the 

problem of depressed wash pressure. These exclusive 


new detergents and only these, control wash pressure 
chemically. 





SCORE* and EVENT* 
cut operating costs 


SCORE and EVENT have qualities not found 
in ordinary detergents: 


§ A unique ability to maintain 
normal wash pressure under 
various soil and operating con- 
ditions. 


i Allow machines to run close to 
maximum efficiency at all times. 


3. Enable more rapid drying. 


4. Eliminate or minimize spotting 
and streaking. 


The result is maximum dishwashing 
efficiency at lower operating costs. 


*Patents pending. 














TRY THIS SIMPLE VISUAL TEST YOURSELF... 


Make this simple visual test. Fill a dish- 
washing machine with hot water and an 
ordinary detergent. Start machine and 
allow to run for 3 to 5 minutes. Throw 
in ONLY one egg (or cup of powdered 
milk). See what ONLY one egg will do. 
Wash pressure falls off drastically. 


Now add SCORE or EVENT. See wash 
pressure return to normal, in a few 
minutes 





Proteins Major Cause 
of Aeration or Foaming 


Foam and aeration of wash solution can cause 
tremendous loss of wash pressure and cleaning 
action in dishwashing machines. 





Fats have been commonly thought to be the 
most serious cause of aeration or foaming, but 
chemists at Economics Laboratory found that 
other food soils, especially proteins—eggs, meat, 
potatoes—are far more important than fats in 
causing wash pressure loss. 


If you serve eggs, meat or mashed potatoes— 
milk and flour gravies too—your dishwashing 
machine will not operate at normal efficiency 
with ordinary detergents. 


SCORE and EVENT have been specifically devel- 
oped by Economics Laboratory to maintain the 
normal wash pressure in dishwashing machines 


under varioussoil and operating conditions. They 
eliminate aeration or foaming caused by food 
soils from proteins or fats. 


SCORE* and EVENT * 
Scientifically Developed 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ECONOMICS LABORATORY 


SCORE and EVENT have been scientifically developed 
and thoroughly tested by experts in the laboratory 
and in the field. 


SCORE is a heavy duty detergent, for medium to hard 
water areas containing metal-protective properties. 


Write in today for new informative EVENT is a highly alkaline detergent for soft to me- 
booklet, “A Chemical Approach To dium water hardness areas and high-speed cleaning 
Controlled Wash Pressure.” . 

operations, *Patents pending. 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Seidtets ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 


| am interested in this new chemical discovery. SWITZERLAND: Dry A. G. 
, " p : Genferstr, 24, Zurich 2, Switzerland 
Please have one of your dishwashing engineers call to give : 
me more information and an on-the-spot demonstration. SWEDEN: Soilox A B 
Kirunagatan 32, Vallingby, Sweden 
Nome MEXICO: Soilax de Mexico, S.A. 
Liverpool 10-101, Mexico 6, D. F. Mexico 
CANADA: Economics Laboratory (Canada) limited 
po ee Box 531 Clayson Road 15, Toronto, Ontario 
LATIN AMERICA: Soilax International, CA 
City Reforma 55, Luyano, Havana, Cuba 
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Now in Stainless Steel! 


An achievement in stainless steel that will assure effective service and 
lasting beauty for your school exits. 

Type 66—also available in bronze—is a completely new series in 
rim, mortise lock and vertical rod models, and features a smart new 
line of matching outside trims. 

For the finest expression of “‘the safe way out!”’, ask your architect 
or hardware consultant for full details on the Von Duprin 66. Or write 
direct for your copy of Bulletin 581. 

YE 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. e@ VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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logs of demand resulting from the con- 
struction deficits piled up during 16 
years of depression and war. These are 
evidenced in substandard housing 
units, inadequate highways, obsolete 
or overcrowded schools — and to men- 
tion a couple of extremes — underca- 
pacity in both our churches and our 
jails. 

“Because construction is by far the 
largest fabricating industry in the na- 
tion, the importance of this outlook to 
business in general can hardly be over- 
stated. The rapid recovery of construc- 


tion in the past few months has been 














a big factor in pulling us out of the re- 
cession, and the prospect of future 
prosperity is greatly enhanced by con- 
struction activity that will be coming 
along in even greater volume.” 


Colorado Surveys 
Building Needs for 
Higher Education 


Denver. — Colorado’s 18 institu- 
tions of higher education will need 108 
new buildings, costing more than $74 
million, by 1965. The building needs 
were revealed recently in a survey of 





























Type Frames 


For eye-appeal, for long-term economy... 


Bed Frames by SENG 


You can give high style to 
student and faculty quarters, 
yet retain low maintenance 
and long life by using Seng 
Bed Frames. 

They’re perfectly adapted 
to a wide range of applica- 
tions...take extra length 
bedding... move easily on 


| . . 


large casters or non-marking 
Nylon glides . . . are ruggedly 
built for hardest service. 
Standard single and twin beds 
in addition to styles shown. 
Your contract supplier has 
Seng Bed Frames, or write us 
for institutional literature. 


Schools now using Bed Frames 
by Seng include: 
University of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University 
Georgetown University 
Illinois State Normal College 
Loretto Heights College 
University of Chicago 
Clarke College 
St. Norbert's College 
Lake Forest Academy 


Corner 
Cabinet Style 


G 


THE SENG company 


CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 
GENERAL OFFICE: 1450 NORTH DAYTON STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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the colleges and universities by the 
Colorado Crusade for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The buildings will be needed for 
classrooms, laboratories, faculty of- 
fices, housing, and other such pur- 
poses, according te the survey. The 
needs are based largely on an expected 
enrollment increase of more than 50 
per cent by 1965, pointed out Gerald 
P. Peters Sr., chairman of the Crusade. 

The Colorado Crusade for Higher 
Education is a citizens’ campaign to 
obtain greater financial support for the 
state’s public and private colleges and 
universities. The needs are broken 
down as follows. Six public colleges 
and universities: 56 buildings, $50,- 
498,000; four private colleges and uni- 
versities: 15 buildings, $16,100,000; 
eight two-vear colleges: 37 buildings, 
$8,675,000. 

Chairman Peters explained that 
these figures do not include the 21 
buildings, valued at $14,478,000, now 
under construction at the institutions. 

Of these, 17 buildings, costing $11,- 
658,000, are being built at the public 
colleges and universities; four, valued 
at $2,820,000, are under construction 
at the private institutions. 


Points Out Why More 
Federal Support Should 
Go to Higher Education 


Irnaca, N.Y. — The federal govern- 
ment should give greater financial sup- 
port to higher education than it is now 
doing, Marion B. Folsom, former U.S. 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, declared recently in speak- 
ing at the annual banquet of the Cor- 
nell University Council. “From a prac- 
tical point of view, I don’t see how 
we can pay for the higher education 
that we as a nation need without dig- 
ging into our collective tax pocket,” 
Mr. Folsom declared. 

“I say this, fully aware of the poten- 
tial danger of federal aid. Yet I refuse 
to concede that federal aid means 
federal control, and there is ample 
evidence that this is a greatly exag- 
gerated fear.” 

Mr. Folsom, 
against 


however, warned 
higher education becoming 
mainly dependent upon federal aid. 
He told the Cornell audience that “the 
vitality of American higher education 
in the future will depend upon an 
ever-broadening base of financial sup- 
port. Students, individual alummi, 
philanthropic foundations, private 
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Life Insurance Rates Reduced! 











TIAA continues to be the outstanding 
life insurance value for educators. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


A premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 of 10-Year Term 
insurance for a man 33 years of age. The net premium, after annual 
dividends, averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 policy, based 
upon TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. Dividends, of course, are not 


guaranteed. 





Any staff member of a college, university or private school is eligible 


to apply for the many low-cost plans available. 


Ask for a supply of the new Life Insurance Guide for your staff. 


TEAGHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


S22 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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business and industry, and state and 
federal governments all must share the 
responsibility of supporting our col- 
leges and universities.” 

The former cabinet member re- 
jected the idea that students should 
bear the full costs of their college ed- 
ucation. “At the root of the student- 
pay-all proposal is the notion that the 
student benefits financially from his 
education, which is undoubtedly true. 
But the community, the nation, also 
benefit from the education of young 
people and should bear a portion of 
the cost.” 


Van helps 
cafeteria 25 years later 


* It was natural that this oldest teacher's “‘coed"’ college west 
of the Alleghenies should call in Van to help modernize the kitchen 
and cafeteria of Charles McKenney Hall. It was satisfied with 
Van's original installation of the early thirties. Good will is the 
basis of Van's success. 


Mechanical Tutors Aid 
Foreign Language Class 


CLAREMONT, CALIF. — A new lab- 
oratory at Pomona College here will 
provide electronic help for students 
learning to speak and translate foreign 
languages this year. 

The laboratory will provide me- 
inexhaustible and 
untiring — for 24 students at one time. 

The laboratory has 24 soundproof 
booths, each equipped with earphones, 
a microphone, and a turntable on 


which the student can record his own 


chanical tutors 


* 


EASTERN MICHIGAN 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI 


+ 
CAFETERIA 
a 
LEWIS PROFIT 
MANAGER 
oe 
SWANSON 
ASSOCIATES INC 
ARCHITECTS 


modernize 


* As usual, Van made use of existing equipment, yet helped 
to re-orient the whole working operation to serve 1200 regular 
meals daily, besides banquets and student parties. Mr. Henry 
Allen, engineer for the Michigan State Board of Education, super- 


vised the improvement. 


% When you are confronted with any food service equipment 


problem 
Van's century of experience. 


new, expansion, modernization . . . make use of 


She John Van Range © 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 


211-231 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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voice on an erasable disc. In addition, 
a master console pipes prerecorded 
lessons to the booths. 


City Opposes Sale of 


Property to University 

NJ. — W. R. 
Johnson, chairman of the surgical 
products firm of Johnson & Johnson, 
recently offered to sell the factory 
plant here to Rutgers University. The 
factory comprises 51 buildings on a 


New BRUNSWICK 


tract of more than 12 acres. No price 
was mentioned in the offer, but the 
property is assessed at about $6 mil- 
lion. 

Mavor Chester W. Paulus of New 
Brunswick reported that he and the 
city council are “strongly opposed” to 
the use of state funds to buy the prop- 
erty for the university. The city al- 
ready is overburdened by tax exempt 
property, much of it belonging to the 
university, he said, and to add the 
Johnson & Johnson property to the ex- 
empt list would be a serious blow to 
municipal financing. The mayor ex- 
pressed the hope that the Rutgers 
board of governors would reject the 
offer and that the property would be 
sold either for industrial purposes or 
as a site for apartment buildings. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Harlan E. 
Cain, business 
manager of Mon- 
mouth College, 
Monmouth, _ IIL., 
resigned recently 
to become assist- 
ant to the direc- 
tor of business 
services at Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, DeKalb. He will succeed Tony 
Niccum, who on November 1 became 
office manager of Central National 
Life Insurance Company in Jackson- 


ville, Il. 


Fredrick R. 
Eckford, former- 
ly manager of 
purchasing for Il- 
linois Institute of 
Technology, Chi- 
cago, 
named 


Harlan E. Cain 


has_ been 

 - 

to succeed Ray F. R. Eckford 
D. Meade, acting registrar, who is re- 
suming his position as director of ex- 
tension and cooperative education. 
Before going to LIL.T. in 1955, Mr. 
Eckford had been associated with 


registrar 
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Are you planning NOW 


to meet the challenge of the future? 


The rising demand for higher education places a 
heavy responsibility on colleges and universities, 
and raises the serious problem of developing fa- 
cilities to accommodate a growing student 
population. 


It's a situation that calls for more than raising 
funds for a general expansion. Colleges must 
grow, but they must grow in the areas where 
their greatest potential lies if they are to serve 
their students adequately. 


A NEW DIMENSION IN DEVELOPMENT FUND RAISING 


For the help you'll need in both the planning and 
financing of your institution’s expansion, consult 
American City Bureau. Let one of our experi- 
enced executives explain The Bureau’s Dimen- 
sional Development Service and show you how 
this advanced and broader concept of fund-rais- 


ing can augment your current operating funds 
and provide expansion capital as you need it. 

To plan sensibly for the years ahead, call in 
American City Bureau now. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at the scope and the economy of the 
services The Bureau has to offer. 


(ESTABLISHED 1913) 


American City Bureau G) 


3520 PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS + 470 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


CHARTER MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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George Williams College for 19 vears; 

he was college business manager at 

the time he resigned to accept his 
[.1.T. appointment 

Robert E. Tink- 

er, vice president 

in charge of de- 

velopment for the 

Chicago Theolog- 

ical Seminary 

1955, 


resigned to ac- 


since has 


Robert E. Tinker cept appointment 
as a public relations and fund raising 


consultant for Gonser and Gerber. The 


Chicago firm serves as consultants for 


public relations and fund raising for 
colleges and universities. 

Dr. John E. Horner, assistant to the 
president at the University of Omaha, 
has resigned to assume the presidency 
of Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 
His resignation becomes effective De- 
cember 1. 

Frank C. Abbott, former member of 
the staff of the American Council on 
Education, became assistant dean of 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., 
on October 15. Prior to his post with 
the American Council on Education, 





hand ? 


with ECONOMY. 


to a minimum 


Are your student food service operating costs getting out of 


Consider NOW a food service program combining QUALITY 


Let Campus Chefs show you how operating costs can be kept 


- - without sacrificing quality. 


* 





GENTLEMEN 
We would appreciate a call 
( ) When in area 
No. of Boarding Students 


Name 


CAMPUS CHEFS, 
125 BROAD STREET, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Student Food Service Management 


( 


INC. 


) As soon as possible 
_No. of Day Students__ 


Title 





School _.__ 





Address 








. State ore 
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Dr. Abbott had been administrative 
assistant to the president of Cornell 
University. 
Dr. Samuel B. 
Gould, president 
of Antioch Col- 
Yellow 
Ohio, 


been 


lege, 

Springs, 
has ap- 
pointed chancel- 
lor of the Univer- 
sitv of California, Samuel 8. Gould 
Santa Barbara, according to a recent 
announcement by Clark Kerr, presi- 
dent of the University of California. 
The Santa Barbara campus recently 
received the official designation of 
“University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara,” replacing the name Santa Bar- 
bara College that had been used since 
the university 
1944. Dr 
July 1. 


SF John F. White, 


formerl\ 


control in 
Gould will take office next 


assumed 


general 
manager of Pitts- 
burgh’s educa- 
tional TV station, 
WQED, has been 
elected president 
of the Education- 
al Television and 
Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Mich. He 
succeeds H. K. Newburn, who re- 
signed earlier this vear. Mr. White was 
formerly vice president of Western 
Reserve University and before that 
dean of Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Dr. H. K. Newburn, former presi- 
dent of the Television 
and Radio Center, has accepted a posi- 
tion as consultant to the Ford Foun- 
dation, Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, executive 
director of the education division of 


John F. White 


Educational 


the Foundation, announced recently. 
In his new assignment, Dr. Newburn 
will make a study of faculty personnel 
policies in selected state universities. 
He will study the entire range of per- 
sonnel practices from recruitment and 
appointment to faculty welfare and 
retirement. He is expected to spend at 
least two weeks at each institution in- 
volved in the survey. 

J. Paul Mather, president of the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
has been named to an advisory com- 
mittee of the U.S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Administrator Sumner G. 
Whittier appointed Dr. Mather to the 
committee for rehabilita- 
tion and education for a three-vear 
term. (Con. on p. 66) 


vocational 
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JUST PUBLISHED — the only comprehensive 
reference work of grounds planning, develop- 
ing, and maintenance 


GROUNDS 


HANDBOOK 


by Herbert S. Conover 


HERE, for the first time in one volume, is all the 
needed practical information on the planning and 
maintaining of grounds. It is especially applicable to 
college and school campuses, parks, and private and 
industrial grounds. It is of equal help to the man re- 
sponsible for a one-acre plot, or a campus of several 
hundred acres. 


Economy is stressed in this book. Labor-saving meth- 
ods and equipment are described. A complete listing of 
the most durable, inexpensive grasses, trees, and shrubs 
is included. Standards for road, paths, parking areas, 
sports areas, and fences are given. Numerous tables, 
line-illustrations, and photographs make the book even 
more useful to you. 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK. is 
written with the authority of 28 years of experience in 
grounds planning and supervision. Herbert S. Conover 
is presently Landscape Architect for the tremendous St. 
Lawrence Power Project, with headquarters at Massena, 
N. Y. Prior to this, he served with TVA, participating 
in the development of many recreational facilities in the 
Tennessee Valley, and responsible for over 25,000 acres. 


503 pages, 6 x 9” size 
over 175 illustrations 
complete master index for instant reference 


can easily save you its cost the first time you use it 


only $10.75 


Dodge Books, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me GROUNDS MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK, @ $10.75 
on ten-day free trial. At the end of that period, I will either remit 


payment, including postage, or return the book without obligation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


[) Check enclosed. Dodge pays postage, same return privilege. 











Fw. = 
Ont” Corperaas 


Brief Outline of Chapters in 
Grounds Maintenance Handbook 


1. Design, maintenance, public relations. 


2. Turf. Soil preparation, liming and fertilizing, soil anal- 
ysis, selection of grasses, control of pests, diseases and 
weeds. 


Trees and shrubs. Weed control, cultivation, mulches, 
time to plant, pruning, planting methods, reforestation, 
safety for workers, poisonous plants, plant materials 
specifications. 


Equipment. Selection and use of spraying equipment, 
mowers, power saws, hand equipment, shredders and 
chippers, portable generators, seeders, tractors, and many 
more. 


Disease and insect control. Lists and explains use of 
various chemicals for control of diseases, sucking insects, 
borers, termites, flies and mosquitoes. Also gives architec- 
tural precautions against termites. 


Weeds and their eradication. Classifies weeds 
botanically and practically. Outlines chemicals, tools, and 
methods for effective control of all types. Also covers 
brush control and stump treatment. 


Soil erosion. Extensive coverage of control of gully ero- 
sion, highway slope erosion and sheet erosion with nu- 
merous types of temporary, semi-permanent, and perma- 
nent structures, as well as use of vegetation as an erosion 
check. 


- Maintenance of roads and parking areas. Com- 
plete, detailed instruction for maintenance of bituminous, 
asphaltic, gravel, soil and concrete surfaces. 


Materials specifications. Gives specifications to be 
used when ordering, and acceptance tests for over 50 
kinds of material. These include road surfaces, fill, piles 
and fence material, pipe, rivets, paint. Also gives instruc- 
tions for use of these materials. 


Maintenance of picnic areas. Care of grounds, 
public facilities, play equipment, sanitary facilities, trees 
and shrubs, structures, trails. Helpful information on up- 
keep, and trash and garbage removal. 


Remember, the above is just a brief outline of 
contents. 


4 ORDER TODAY ON TEN-DAY FREE TRIAL 











(BRUNING ) 


See the Bruning Exhibit in 
SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS U.S.A. 


Mr. William Cole, mechanical drawing instructor at Abraham Lincoln 
High School in San Francisco, is a firm believer in textbooks. But he 
also recognizes the invaluable practical training his students are getting 
through use of their Bruning Copyflex Model 300 reproduction machine. 


Right in the class room, students make sharp, black-on-white 
diazotype prints in seconds of their drawings or tracings — up to 
30-inches wide by any length. They learn for themselves how their 
drafting board work effects the sharpness and clarity of prints. They 
gain valuable experience with all of the drafting and reproduction tech- 
niques involved with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 
In short, Mr. Cole’s students are getting today the whiteprinting 
experience and benefits they’ll utilize tomorrow in industry! 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remark- 
able Copyfiex “300”. It offers all the versatility and big printing width 
of a large, expensive diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit 
school budgets. Moreover, the “300” can be utilized for fast, labor-saving 
reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of records, 
reports, charts, and memoranda. Why not mail the coupon right now 
for more information? 


Send for Your Free Copy! 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dpt.113CU 

1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 

in Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 

© Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 
Model 300. 
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Name Title 


0 Please have your local representative call on me. 





Company 





Copytlex 


Address 





City County 
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Vernon H. 
Davis, acting 
finance director 
of Fenn College, 
Cleveland, since 
the death of 
Arthur P. Loegler 
last April, has 
been made fi- 
nance director. He also became sec- 
retary to the board of trustees. 

Dr. E. Eugene Higgins and William 
S. Fuller have been named to the U.S. 
Office of Education’s College and Uni- 
versity Administration Branch as spe- 
cialists for physical facilities. Dr. Hig- 
gins formerly served as visiting lec- 


Vernon H. Davis 


turer for school plant planning at Indi- 
ana University, and before that was 
director of buildings and grounds of 


E. Eugene Higgins William S. Fuller 


the public schools of Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Fuller served as research associate 
in the division of administrative 
studies and institutional relations at 
Indiana University while completing 


the course requirements for his doc- 


torate. The men will assist in com- 
pleting the inventory phase of the 
U.S.O.E. survey of physical facilities 
in higher educational institutions. 

Gov. Cecil H. Underwood of West 
Virginia was recently elected chair- 
man of the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board at its annual meeting at 
Lexington, Ky. Governor Underwood 
succeeds Goy. Luther Hodges of 
North Carolina. Dr. Philip G. David- 
son, president of the University of 
Louisville, was elected vice chairman, 
and State Rep. Chappelle Matthews 
of Georgia was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of S.R.E.B. 

Elmer G. Brown, a retired U.S. 
Army colonel, became business man- 
ager of Wagner College, Staten Island, 
N.Y. on October 15. He retired in 
1957 after more than 30 years of army 
service, most of them as an officer in 
the finance department. Prior to his 
retirement, he was controller for both 
the Washington Military District and 
Fort Lawton at Seattle. 

M. Gale Morgan, assistant business 
manager of Valparaiso University for 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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For Colleges— 
less noise, better hearing 


The control of sound through proper sound conditioning 
has become fundamental to the design of today’s college 
buildings. 

Ceilings of Acousti-Celotex products provide better hear- 
ing, through the improvement of acoustics in auditoriums, 
audio-visual rooms, classrooms, and laboratories. They also 


reduce noise, by absorbing the reflected sound that otherwise 


builds up and ricochets through corridors, dining rooms, 


gymnasiums. They isolate incidental noises in libraries and 
classrooms at their source, to prevent distraction by the 
reverberation of each sound. 

In colleges and universities across the country, those re- 
sponsible for building management continue to place more 
confidence in Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning products 
than in any similar material. Your Acousti-Celotex distribu- 
tor has a wide range of products of many types and textures, 
with a variety of specialized installation systems. And, since 
he belongs to the famous Celotex family of acoustical spe- 
cialists, you can count on him for the finest in technical 
ability and installation skill. 


REGISTERED 
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U. S. PAT. OFF, 


SF cownal Coeitning 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
——— — — —— — All NOW FOR MORE INFORKATION! ———— —— —— — — —— 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-118 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


| a! 
a) 
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ev’ 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your new 1958 booklet, ‘Sound 
Conditioning for Schools and Colleges,” 


and the name of my nearest 
Acousti-Celotex distributor 


Name Title 
Institution 
Address 


City 








DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 


President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity; secretary: Elmer Jagow, Knox Col- 
lege. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Helen Amberg, Campus Store, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y.; general 
manager: Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Howard S. Curtis, Brown Uni- 
versity; executive director: W. Noel Johns- 
ton, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D.C. 


Association of College Unions 


President: J. Wayne Stark, A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 





PROBLEMS? 


ment. 


sities. 


derstood the problem. 


Home Office: 

53 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
ROckville Centre 6-0177 


Western Division: 
101 Jones Building 
Seattle, Washington 


Mutual 2-3691 Financial 6-4504 





DOES ANYONE UNDERSTAND YOUR 


If your institution's problems are financial, the 
chances are that few people really do understand 
them. This is no fault of your Publicity Depart- 


The nation is aware, in a vague sort of way, that 
a crisis is developing in our colleges and univer- 


But the problem of funds for construction, for 
faculty salaries, for research, is of little active con- 
cern outside academic circles. 

The public—corporations, individuals of substance, 
small business—never has failed to respond to 
worthwhile financial appeals when they have un- 


Our business is that of interpreting problems 
for the public so that the public’s response is 
financial in nature, generous in size, continu- 
ing in time, and freely offered. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES ..~ 


Sunde reiting (unsel 


North Central Division: 


24 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Central Division: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Jefferson 5-6022 


Southwest Division: 


400 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
Yukon 2-8342 
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National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: George W. Warren Jr., Balti- 
more Department of Education, Baltimore; 
executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 1461 
Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 

Convention: May I!-13, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 


President: M. F. Fifield, University of 
New Mexico; secretary-treasurer: J. D. 
McFarland, University of Arkansas. 

Convention: May 10-13, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 


Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 


President: J. Arthur Pringle, University of 
Washington; secretary-treasurer: Leonard 
A. Schaadt, University of Michigan. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Paul A. Hartley, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; executive secre- 
tary; Donald E. Dickason, University of Illi- 
nois, Permanent headquarters, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, ill. 

Convention: June 28-July |. University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 


American Alumni Council 
President: Donald E. Smith, University of 


Rochester; executive director: Ernest T. 
Stewart, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Convention: June 28-July 2, Grand Ho- 
tel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: William M. Jones, North Caro- 
lina College; secretary: S. V. Jeter, Clark 
College, Atlanta, Ga. 


Central Association 


President: Robert W. Hoefer, way 
of Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer: Ralp' 
Olmsted, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 


Eastern Association 


President: Edward K. Cratsley, Swarth- 
more College; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. 
Hertzfeld, University of Rochester. 

Convention: Nov. 30-Dec. 2, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Southern Association 


President: G. C. Henricksen, Duke Univer- 
sity; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity. 


Western Association 


President: Duncan |. McFadden, Stanford 
University; secretary: Robert B. Gilmore, 
California Institute of Technology. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President: W. J. Condo, controller, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba; secretary-treasurer: D. 


S. Claringbold, treasurer, Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
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OUTFITTING A DORMITORY? 











Interchangeable Molded Drawers’ take 
the mess out of “moving days” 


Probably the first thing you'll appreciate about the new molded drawers is their dimensional 


uniformity, drawer after drawer. Switching drawers on moving days ceases to be a maintenance 
problem. And of course interchangeability is vital for easy replacements in built-ins. 


e 


But molded drawers offer many other advantages: 


Help minimize housekeeping expenses: rounded corners make cleaning easy. No need for paper liners * 
onsan 0 Molded Drawers don’t stick, swell, warp, or jam even in the stickiest climate * One-piece construction 
eliminates seams and faulty joints * Smooth, scratch-resistant finish; permanent color won't fade, chip, 


or splinter * Strong and durable, yet pounds lighter than old style drawers * Customized partitioning * 
Molded Drawers are dimensionally stable—interchangeable * Matching wood or plastic surfaced fronts. 


NOTE: Monsanto does not make molded drawers, but as a plastics supplier to molders, we will be glad to direct you to contract furniture 
manufacturers who are featuring these drawers. Write to Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Room 61/6, Springfield 2, Mass. 











Aluminum Dome for Physical Education Building 


San Dreco, Cauir. — An aluminum 
dome will be used for a physical edu- 
cation building at the San Marcos 
campus of Palomar College near San 
Diego. The aluminum dome will be 
the first built by a public institution 


Provide Economical School Seating . . 


for educational purposes. Six other 
such domes have been erected in Ha- 
waii and the United States to date. 
Designed by the architectural firm 
of Paderewski, Mitchell & Dean of San 
Diego, the new physical plant will in- 


clude a gymnasium covered by the 
dome with classrooms, lobby, ticket 
booths, office and dressing room facil- 
ities adjoining the front of the dome’s 
perimeter. Total covered area includ- 
ing sheltered walks will be 25,300 
square feet. 

The dome, a huge shell consisting of 
575 curved, diamond shaped alumi- 
num panels integrally strengthened 
with aluminum struts, requires no sup- 
port other than the anchoring piers 
around the perimeter, permitting max- 
imum use of 16,250 square feet of un- 
obstructed area beneath the dome for 
the gymnasium. 

Folding bleachers with seating ca- 
pacity of up to 1500 will be used in the 
gymnasium for spectator events and, 
when retracted, can be used as parti- 
tions to divide activity areas. 

Brick will be used to enclose the 
perimeter of the dome and for the ma- 
jor portion of walls of classrooms, lob- 
by, office and dressing rooms which 
will extend from the front semicircle 
of the dome. 

The entrance will be covered by a 
folded canopy leading to the lobby by 
two flaring brick walls and a rising 
ceiling of stucco. In addition to brick, 
stucco and glass panels will be used 
for siding of the classroom area. 


vith the Finest Folding Chairs & 


Here’s the sure and easy way to provide 


economical school seating — with Clarin, the finest 


in folding chairs! You'll see how in this new booklet, “How to 


Provide Lower Cost School Seating!” Send for it today. 


CLA 


4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44, lilinois 


Dept. 9 





Facts prove Mutschler the elite of school homemaking 
equipment. Northern maple cabinetwork is sturdily 


MUTSCHLER built to take the rigors of everyday school usage. 


Catalytic finishes in decorator colors and natural grain 
MEANS are practically impossible to scratch, are 
impervious to household solvents and cleaners. 


HOMEMAKING... Special-purpose cases for all homemaking needs. New 


AT ITS FINEST! classrooms or remodeling project, inquire about 
; Mutschler. Complete information and specifications 


» are available for your approval . . . without obligation. 


Model Clothing Center 
Campus Building 
Community High School 
Biue Island, Illinois 


ARCHITECT: 
Nicol & Nicol 
Chicago, illinois 
MUTSCHLER 
SALES OFFICE: 

1, P. Rieger Co. 
Beliwood, Illinois 
SEWING MACHINES: 
White Sewing 
Machine Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR... 
Foods Laboratory MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. H-4311 Nappanee, indiana 


Laundry Areas Please send address of our nearest Mutschler sales engineers. 


Sewing Areas 
Grooming Areas SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Home Management oa 
Areas address 


(a! 
= 


“ge ia 


name 


school or firm 


1 


Child Care Areas city, state 


Arts & Crafts Rooms We are interested in: 
General Storage Areas new department____; remodeled department___ 
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LEAN 


an 


SANITIZE 


with 


HI-SINE 


all-purpose detergent-germicide 


Built-in signal tells if germ-killing 
power is still effective and 
when a fresh supply is needed. 


Now you can save time by combining 
two jobs in one. Efficient detergents in 
Hi-Sine dissolve soil fast. Its germicide 
has wide-range activity against bacte- 
ria, including resistant staph. With 
Hi-Sine’s built-in signal you know when 
the germicidal action is effective and 
when you need a new solution. Send 
for free Hi-Sine folder. 


See the Man Behind 
the Drum... your 
Huntington represent- 
ative for full details. 


| Saw | 
HUNTINGTON 4% LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
Huntington, ind. « Philadelphia 35, Pa. « Toronto 2, Ont 
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eight vears, has been appointed pur- 


chasing agent at Illinois Institute of 


Technology, Chicago. 

Francis C. 
Pray, director of 
public relations at 
the University of 
Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed to 
the staff of the 
Council for Fi- 

Francis C. Pray nancial Aid to Ed- 
ucation as vice president in charge of 
educational relations. 

Dr. Kenneth H. Beesley has been 
appointed provost and registrar of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sitv. He succeeds the late Frank H. 
Hagemyer as registrar. The post of co- 
ordinator of student recruitment also 
is held by Dr. Beesley. 

Dr. Russell T. 

Sharpe, president 
of Monticello 
Alton, 
Ill., resigned re- 


College, 
cently to accept 
appointment as 
president of Gold- 
en Gate College, G. D. Wimpress 
San Francisco. Dr. G. Duncan Wim- 
press, former assistant to the president 
of Colorado School of Mines, succeeds 
Dr. Sharpe as Monticello president. 

Dr. Ray A. Miller, administrative 
vice president of Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Rutherford, N. J., became 
president of York Junior College, York, 
Pa. in October. 

Dr. R. M. Hughes, 85, president 
emeritus of Iowa State College, died 
September 22 at LaGrange Park, Ill. 
Dr. Hughes had lived on the Iowa 
State campus following his resignation 
from the presidency in 1936, but last 
December he and Mrs. Hughes moved 
to Hinsdale, Ill., to be near their 
daughter. Dr. Hughes was president 
of Iowa State College from 1927 to 
1936, and had served as president of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, from 
1911 to 1927. 

Dr. Ford L. Wilkinson, president of 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 
Haute, Ind., died recently at the age 
of 63. He had also served as academic 
dean of the U. S. Naval Academy 
Postgraduate School. 

Dr. James M. Wood, 82, president 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
for 35 years prior to his retirement in 
1947, died last month in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 
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The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


This is the prepayment plan that 
brings the parent low-cost life and 
disability insurance protection, plus 
a monthly budget provision that ex- 
tends to the final month of his edu- 
cational expenses four or more 
years hence. Used today in many of 
the best-known colleges and pre 
paratory schools, it has proven most 
valuable to administrative officers 
by providing them with a dignified, 
parent-approved method which: 


alerts parents to 
obligation when 
accepted for admission ; 


offers parents a convenient and 
logical plan for meeting that ob 
ligation ; 


assures the parent (and thus the 
college) that he will have ade 
quate funds with which to meet 
his college obligations in full and 
on time; 


preserves the traditional relation 
ship between the college and the 
parent—debt-free and direct 


Individualized descriptive literature for mailing 
to th arents of incoming students i furnished 
for each preparatory school, college or university. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 





We should like to know more about the In- 
sured Tuition Payment Plan as it would apply 
to the students at: 


Name of School 
or College 


Address _ 
Please contact 


Name 


Title___ 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


INSURED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
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One of a series explaining the successful application of television to education 


“Teaching by Television appears to have raised the 


quality of education as well as the level of learning” 


—says RICHARD VANHOOSE, Supt. of Schools, Jefferson County, Kentucky 


In February, 1957, the Jefferson County School 
Board, in conjunction with the Ford Foundation, 
undertook an experiment in teaching with closed 
circuit television. To assure controlled conditions, 
the experiment was instituted in just three schools 
and confined to grades three, four, five and six, for 
social studies, science, Spanish and a number of 
special subjects. 


A total of 17 different benefits have been reported, 
although this TV teaching program has not yet been 
fully analyzed. According to Mr. Vanhoose, Super- 
intendent, ‘“Teaching by television appears to have 
raised the quality of education, as well as the level 
of learning.”” And Miss Wilma Howard, TV teacher 
in social sciences, adds, ‘““We are getting through to 


students in a way we never did before. The young- 
sters are listening and responding.” 


For expert technical help in planning equipment 
requirements, the school board turned to the chief 
engineer of a local television station. For equipment 
requiring a minimum of technical supervision by 
providing high-quality and economical operation, 
they chose RCA vidicon cameras. For a teaching 
studio, a regular 23 x 33 foot classroom was con- 
verted, giving space for cameras, TV teachers and 
furniture. 


The Jefferson County experiment is typical of many 
now being carried on in the interest of individual 
communities and education in general. 


For a well-illustrated reprint of the complete Jefferson County Report including TV sched- 
ules, equipment description, benefits andgceats, write to RCA. Or use handy coupon below. 


Radio Corporation of America 


Broadcast and Television Equipment 
Dept. M-34, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me your illustrated Reprint of the Jefferson 


Tmk(s) ® 


County Report on Educational TV. 


Please send data on RCA Vidicon TV Camera. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


NAME 


Have RCA Representative get in touch with me. 





BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal city- 


INSTITUTION 
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POSITIONS 


Bookstore 


BS 


grad 


AND 


Business 


nter{ 


NIVERSITY 


Manager, 


Successtu < 


business 
busine 


sudit 


financia 


tr 


with 
Box 


SITY 


CW 
Bt 


act 


business manager 
CPA; age 
437, COLLEGI 
SINESS 


Manager 


ears 


rting, 





WANTED 


years ad; married; 
ducational consultant 


NACS Work 


” ’ 
43 COLLEGI 


BUSINESS 


Treasurer, Accountant— 


and assistant 
instructor in 
accountant and 


years; prov 


mudgetary cont: 
hasing and plant con 


athletics; presently 


Degree Write t 
AND UNIVER 


College Administrative Position—B. S. Degree 


courses 
ork 
ears in 


Y 
y 
n 


law 
Write 
UNIVERSITY 


eerit 


1omics Laf 


University, 


Navy; eighteen 


perience 


real estate 
directories 


Box CW 


BI 


liege; additiona 
vania New 


University; four 


years f varied busi 


industrial engi 
mutual funds, 


pharmaceutical sales 


COLLEGE AND 











Treasurer, Controller, Business Manager, 
Administrator—B.S., A., C.P.A.; eight 
university teaching, ac- 
ther business subjects; eight 


cohege and 


firm public accounting; fifteen 

ntr er, listed corporation; age 50; 
American Institute of C.P.A.’s; Con 

Institute; National Association of 

1 untants. Writ to Box CW 435, COI 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Assistant Director of Accounting—Minimum 

rk experience three years; educational re« 

Bachelor’s Degree with major 

x Business Administration or 

hool Diploma; veteran pre 

Accounting or Education Fin 

desirable but not entirely 

ser 1 resumé to Comptroller, TUFTS 

UNIVERSITY Medford Massachusetts 

Business Manager—Small mid-western private 

lege; responsibility and equivalent au 

expanding program; good staff work 

lationships; salary open. Send resumé 

ox CO 280, COLLEGE AND UNIVER 
SITY BUSINESS 


and 
STOOLS 


THE SEAT 


ADJUSTMENT. esto Lie Height Desired 





No wheels to turn, no bolts, screws or nuts to | and adjust. Just lift 
the seat to desired height. Seat holds securely at point where uplift stops. 


for CLASSROOM — LABORATORY — VOCATIONAL 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Model 
TSc-1520 


TSC-1520, a posture chair with seat adjust- 

ment of 16” to 21”, backrest fF orizontal and 30 BAY PRES TRIAL 
vertical adjustment of 5”. Ideal for teach- 

ing and practicing posture in typing and 

other business classes. Science classrooms 

and laboratories use this type to advan- 

tage. Also comes with higher adjustment 

range up to 36”. Reasonably priced 


$-1827, the most 


stool Seat adjusts 
diameter steel seat; 


popular AJUSTRITE 
18” to 27”°—has 13” 
hardwood seat, back- 


rest, floor glides optional. All metal con- 
struction for lifetime durability. This one 
stool meets most requirements in majority 


of laboratories and 


shops which would 


otherwise need several sizes of ordinary 


stools 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneaut St. 


Model 
$-1827 
Bowling Creen, Ohio 
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Business Office Administrative Assistant 
Must have several years experience in busi 
ness office procedures, general administration 
i physical plant maintenance; age prefer 
40 years; mid-western school with 
in excess to 4000. Send complete 
ormation, alary requirements and recent 
yhoto to Box CO 2 COLLEGE AND 
NIVERSITY BUSINESS 


College Food Service Directors—Rapidly 
growing college food service contract feeding 
company is seeking high caliber young grad- 
uates, 24 9, to assume management of col- 
lege or university food service operations; 
character and personality more important 
than experience, but must have a feeling for 
quality; highest income in the field, growth 
opportunities unlimited; relocate. Resumé to 
Box CO 277, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS 


Miscellaneous, Food Service—Assistant Head 
of Food Service—Staff of 110, feeding 3500 
students and 500 staff daily at 3 
campus, 


locations on 
institutional training with college 
feeding experience preferred: salary open 
Manager—Requires one qualified to supervise 
individual unit offering 3 meals per day in 
dormitory or campus cafeteria; salary open; 
both positions carry usual fringe benefits, 
vacation and 5 day week. Write to Box CO 
282, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI 
NESS 


Superintendent of Maintenance and Engi- 
neering—College in large eastern city; indi 
vidual must be a “team” worker and have 
administrative capacity; prefer man under 
40; Engineering Degree and/or experience 
needed; send a brief resumé and state salary 
range desired; replies confidentially treated 
Write to Box CO 279, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Supervisor—University in upstate New Yorl 
has opening for Custodial Supervisor; 

perience in college maintenance preferred; 
person required would be responsible for 
work of custodians, watchmen, patrolmen and 
maids, approximately forty employees; must 
be able to work in close cooperation with 
other departments. Write to Box CO 281, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI 


Manufacturers Representatives or Agents 
Wanted—tTo sell new imported, extensive and 
fast moving line of scientific models for 
teaching biology, anatomy, mathematics to 
schools, colleges, scientific institutions, phar 


maceutical manufacturers; unlimited poten 


tial, high commission; state territory, quali 
fications first letter, Room 829, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


The rates for classified advertise- 
ments are: 20 cents a word; mini- 
mum. charge, $4. (No charge for 
“key” number.) 
Forms close 5th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Edited by Bessie Covert 


Streamlined Instructor's Desk 
in “Swedish Modern” 

A new streamlined pedestal instructor's 
desk with “X” frame legs is available in 





“Swedish Modern” styling. The plastic top 
has a hammertone pattern and the desk is 
available with either right or left pedestal 
or both. Up to three drawers can be in- 
cluded on each pedestal, each with a stur- 
dy lock. Full extension arms which are said 
to support up to 200 pounds at full exten- 
sion are used on the file drawer which op- 
erates on nylon rollers. The desk is avail- 
able in three sizes: 30 by 48, 30 by 16 and 
36 by 72 inches. The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. 
For more details circle #722 on mailing card 


Alkyd Melamine Varnish 
Gives Tough Coat to Gym Seats 

Prime and finish coats of alkyd melamine 
varnish applied mechanically give a tough, 
smooth, excellent finish to Medart tele- 
scopic gym seats. The prime coat is air- 
dried in specially-built ovens, then sanded 
before the second coat is applied. The 
satin-like semi-gloss surface is exception- 
ally smooth and free of bubbles and other 
blemishes. The new baked-on finish will 
not chip or check, has high resistance to 
abrasion from feet, does not accumulate 
dirt and dust and protects the beauty of the 
wood. Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 
DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


For more details circle #723 on mailing card 


Yale Lock-It Plug 
Protects Electrical Equipment 





Potentially dangerous electrical equip- 
ment can be protected against unauthorized 
use with the new Yale Lock-it Plug with a 
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WHATS NEW 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card on page 91. Circle the key numbers on the card which 
correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you 


wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


key-operated nylon safety bar. In its locked, 
projecting position the plug cannot be in- 
outlet. When the key 
is turned, the safety bar is retracted so that 
the plug can be inserted into any outlet. 
Use of the safety plug should minimize 
electric hazards and prevent unauthorized 
use of electric equipment. The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 11 S. Broadway, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


For more details circle #724 on mailing card 


serted in an electric 


Vampco Aluminum Entrance Doors 
Marketed as Complete Package 
Aluminum is now being used to form the 
attractive, modern line of Vampco En- 
trance Doors marketed as a complete pack- 
unit. The alurainum doors are 
available in standard, engineered and cus- 
tom units, complete with hardware. Several 
new features are built into the doors for 


age new 





outstanding performance and appearance. 
The Vampco pivot hinge has no exposed 
pin as the pin is part of the top hinge and 
works on a nylon self-lubricating lifetime 
bearing. The door is made of extruded 
aluminum with no exposed screws or fas- 
tenings and operates with any type single 
action check or door closer. The frame is 
reinforced with rods and all corners are 
welded. Valley Metal Products Co., Plain- 
well, Mich. 


For more details circle #725 on mailing card 


“Step-Ahead” Floor Finish 
Resists Marring 

“Step-Ahead” is a new self-polishing 
floor finish containing a chemical devel- 
oped by the Johnson research department. 
Known as Polymer-“M”, the chemical has 
small, uniform particles which form a tight, 
durable protective coating resistant to 
scuffing, marring, dirt pick-up and rubber 
marking. An advanced emulsifier system 
assures self-leveling in the application of 
the finish as well as easy removal for strip- 
ping. “Step-Ahead” reduces maintenance 
time due to its long-lasting protection with 
easy care. 8. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

For more details circle #726 on mailing card 


Upholstered Spring Seat 
in Chrome-Plated Folding Chair 





Chrome-plated frame and upholstered 
spring seat with padded back are features 
of the new Royal 400 folding chair. It is 
a comfortable, attractive chair for auditori- 
um and other special seating which folds 
to a compact three inches for storing. Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle #727 on mailing card 


Dishwasher Rinse Injector 
Prevents Water-Spotting 

A measured amount of Diversey Zero- 
spot additive is injected automatically into 
the final rinse spray in dishwashing ma- 
chines with the new Rinsemaster. Water 
spotting and streaking is prevented since 
surface tension of the rinse water is re- 
duced for rapid drying. The improved 
Rinsemaster has no moving parts and op- 
erates at water pressures as low as two 
pounds or up to 80 pounds, adjusting auto- 
matically to any change. Diversey Corp., 
1800 W. Roscoe St., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle #728 on mailing card 


Plastic Portion Envelopes 
Facilitate Mustard Service 

Mild yellow mustard is now offered by 
Heinz in single portion plastic envelopes. 
Service is facilitated, portions are con- 
trolled and messy mustard jars are elimi- 
nated. The new packages should prove 





especially effective in cafeteria and lunch- 
room service in the school as well as for 
vending machine installations. H. J. Heinz 
Co., P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
For more details circle #729 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Portable Megaphone 
Is Self-Powered 


Speec h can be projec ted over half a mile 
with the new “TP” Audio Hailer portable 
megaphone Transistor-powered, the unit 
is completely self-contained and operates 
on standard flashlight cells. Four new-type 
power transistors In the amplifier give it 





the power required for use by athletic 
coaches, band leaders and others. The 
lightweight unit has a pistol-grip for one 
hand operation and a weatherproof finish. 
\ complete new “TP” can be installed in 
Audio Hailers now in use. Audio Equip- 
ment Co., 75 Harbor Rd., Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y. 


For more details circle #730 on mailing card 


Automatic Slide Projector 
for Classroom Instruction 

Designed to fill classroom requirements 
for audio-visual instruction, the Kodak 
Cavalcade automatic slide projector is a 
complete unit for slide instruction. It of- 
fers a choice of three methods of advanc- 
ing slides: automatic cycling at various in- 
tervals; powered slide changing from the 


EASIER HANDUNG 
FROM 
{7 OVEN TO STORAGE 
iy /\ OR SERVING AREA 


Model 1390. 


-SHELF 


SPEEDY BAKED 
GOODS TRUCK 


DESIGNED TO HANDLE 
18” x 26” BUN PANS 


Height (10 top of handle) 
Length 
Width 


For fast, easy handling of freshly baked 
buns or pastries, nothing compares with 
this new J & J six-shelf Nesting Truck de- 
signed to handle six standard size 18” x 26” 
bun pans. With these light-weight, smooth- 
rolling, maneuverable units you can run 
circles around large and often cumber- 
some storage trucks. You simply slide "em 
in and wheel ‘em away. It's easier, faster, 
safer... and, when not in use, the trucks 


Write for J] & J Dietary Catalog Section 56-TA 


Nationally 
Distributed 
Through 
Quality 
Dealers 


nest compactly, take up a minimum of 
valuable kitchen or pantry space. 

Units are available in Model 1389 with 
stainless shelves and painted chassis or in 
all stainless Model 1390. There is a 3” 
clearance between shelves at the handle 
end and 17” clearance between the floor 
and the bottom shelf. Truck is mounted 
on four J & J double ball bearing swivel 
casters with 5” ball bearing wheels having 
neoprene tires. 


Sales Representatives In Leading 
Cities Throughout the Country 


Jarvis @) jarvis, Inc. 


PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS 


in Canada: Jarvis & Jarvis of Canada, 1744 William St., Montreal, Quebec 
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projector or by a remote control cord, or 
manual slide changing. Slides are pre-con- 
ditioned before projection to protect them 
and even warped or worn slides can be 
shown without danger of jamming. Slides 
stay in an upright position and the design 
of the magazine-type slide holder permits 
editing slides during showing without re- 
moving the magazine from the projector. 
Other features, including economical price, 


make the Cavalcade especially useful in 
classroom instruction. Eastman Kodak Co.., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


For more details circle #731 on mailing card 


Packaged Automatic Boiler 
Is Light, Low-Cost Unit 

The Model 5 Powermaster packaged 
automatic boiler is designed to meet the 
need for a lighter, low-cost unit. It retains 
all the important features of higher cost 
equipment and is constructed in both high 
pressure and low pressure designs for both 
steam and hot water Electronic 
programming and safety controls are pro- 
vided. Orr & Sembower, Inc., Box 1138, 
Reading, Pa. 


For more details circle #732 on mailing card 


service. 


Florline Roll-On Marking Machine 
Lines Grass or Hard Surfaces 

Bright, even lines can be painted on the 
grass of football fields at walking speed 
with the Florline Roll-On marking 
machine. The same machine makes lines 
on hard surfaces of outdoor game courts, 
parking lots and other areas with no ad- 
justment except change of — Football 
lines of low-cost liquid athletic paint are 
rolled on blades of grass, whether cropped 


new 


short or at heights recommended to main- 
tain maximum cushion safety for players. 
The paint can be applied whether the grass 
is wet or dry and during windy weather. 
The lines stand out sharply, do not blur, 
grass roots are not injured and line resi- 
dues do not build up with repeated appli- 
cation. Paint is fed to a sturdy, long-pile 
roller through multiple brass valves with 
flow controlled by operator. H. C. Sweet 
Co., P.O. Bldg., New Hudson, Mich. 
For more details circle #733 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 78) 
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—_" NOVEMBER ee 

2 ete 
2 (xo wv v2) Ta tat o HELPS YOU USE 
XS S78 ey THE HOLIDAYS TO CATCH 


UP ON FLOOR CLEAN -UP 

















Houwavs give you a break, for floor re- HILLYARD PLANNING HELPS 
newal. With the right planning, these free 
days are enough time to bring your gym 
floor into top condition for the basketball Gym Floor Blueprint File for laying out, lining 
season. finishing 
This is also your chance to re-condition How to Plan File for favorite sports layouts 
foyers, corridors, classrooms, shower and 
locker room floors, midway in the long year ; ay f : 
of hard use. ee ery ages is a 
° ° ° s lalist in schoo oor care. Is services 
Hillyard “Maintaiwel®” Hatt be glad to prangy ses available without charge or obli- 
2”? : - : 
survey your floors, make practical sugges- eanateir enh ciitaemtands 
tions, recommend treatment tech- 
—— and materials for each floor HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 
and floor problem. 


E-Z Marker for laying out free-throw circles 


C] Please give me the FREE Hillyard Helps shown above. 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer®” is 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


C) Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my area call to help 
me with my holiday clean-up planning. 


' =N Nome 
ST. JOSEPH, MO free : 


PASSAIC, N. J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. PHILLYARD: | cmemeietie 
\ haa em) Address 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Aluminum Railing Design 
Combines Wood and Metal 


The warmth and attractive appearance 
of natural-finished wood is combined with 
aluminum in the new Blumcraft post style 
No. 170. Either American walnut or select 


birch trim is available to relate the railing 
design to the surroundings. The wood- 
trimmed post is furnished in rubbed-satin 
finish and all Blumcraft adjustable features 
are contained in the post which can be 
used with any of the stock hand-rail 
shapes. Blumcraft of Pittsburgh, 460 Mel- 
wood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


For more details circle £734 on mailing card 


Vinyl Flooring Tile 
Resists Flames 

A new flooring material that does not 
support combustion and which resisted the 
direct flames of a blowtorch in special tests 
is introduced by Goodrich. The fire-resist- 
ant Koroseal Vinyl Tile is inherently stable, 
does not rot, curl, flake or crack and is 
mildewproof and vermin proof. It has neg- 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
CUSHIONS RISING COSTS 
OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or al- 
ready have raised your tuition and 
fees. You can parent 
resistance to increases and 
actually gain additional good will 
by offering The Tuition Plan. In 
line with modern budgeting habits, 
The Tuition Plan provides parents 
with a convenient monthly pay- 
ment plan for paying out of in- 
come. 


minimize 
such 


Several hundred colleges and 
schools are enjoying a fine experi- 
with this added service. Be- 
sides achieving a fully-paid enroll- 
ment at the start of each term, 
they receive these direct benefits. 
COLLEGE HAS NO FINAN- 
CIAL LIABILITY . . . on parent- 
signed contracts, colleges need not 
refund in event parent defaults on 
contract. 


ence 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO 
YEAR PLAN now may be 


offered under one flexible contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED 

in event parent dies, life in- 
surance takes care of total remain- 
ing costs covered by 4, 3 and 2 year 
contracts. 


Operating at no expense to the 
college, the plan provides all forms, 
stationery and postage involved | 
. cuts your overhead (adminis- 


tration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit 


and collection costs) in handling 
student accounts. The Tuition Plan 
can make important contributions 


in the areas of parent relations and 
cost controls. We invite you to write 
about the 


for further information 


plan. 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 





_ THE TUITION PLAN 


INCORPORATED 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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ligible smoke contribution even at high 
temperatures. The new tile is available in 
six colors, in 80 gauge thickness. B. F. 
Goodrich Flooring Co., Watertown, Mass. 


For more details circle #735 on mailing card 


Posture Chairs 
Readily Adjust to Height 

The Harco posture chairs and stools for 
classroom as well as office use are quickly 
and easily adjustable to the desired height 
with the automatic “Lift-Lok” mechanism. 
Instant, positive and silent adjustment of a 
full eight inches is accomplished by merely 
lifting the seat to the desired height. The 





seat is as readily and easily lowered with- 
out the use of screws, ratchets, bolts or 
handles. The Harco line of posture chairs 
and stools is sturdily constructed of steel 
with steel or plywood seats and rubber 
cushion glides or casters. Garrett Tubular 
Products, Inc., P. O. Box 237, Garrett, Ind. 


For more details circle #736 on mailing card 


Friction Type Music Stands 
Are Fully Adjustable 

Three styles are available in the new 
lightweight Just-o-matic music stands. 
Each employs the friction type adjustable 
feature which permits finger tip adjust- 
ment for height and desk tilt. The stands 
have unbreakable cast aluminum bases, 
aluminum desks and brackets and nylon 
friction type adjustment devices. Brushed 
aluminum trim is offered on the #20 and 
#30 styles while the #40 style is of more 
traditional design, finished in gray or black. 
Wenger Music Equipment Co., Box 300, 
Owatonna, Minn. 

For more details circle #737 on mailing card 


Portion Control Packets 
Save Time and Fuss 

Condiments and jellies are now available 
in portion control packets which should 
help solve the problem of muss and fuss in 
the cafeteria or lunchroom. The new pack- 
ets include %%-ounce ketchup, %-ounce 
mustard, five grams of grated Parmesan 
cheese and %2-ounce packages of various 


jellies. The plastic packets protect the con- 
tents until ready for use and eliminate the 
jars and bottles which are bound to be un- 
tidy by the time the food service periods 
are well under way. Of more importance is 
the portion control feature which helps to 
prevent waste. Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
St. Clair, Mich. 
For more details circle #738 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 80) 
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AVI oltran e)iurenlesbars 
be as modern as 





If your architect specifies Crane plumbing, you can 
answer this question “‘yes’’. 

One reason is that Crane school plumbing fixtures 
are styled by world-famous industrial designer 
Henry Dreyfuss. Drinking fountains, lavatories, 
sinks, water closets and urinals are designed not only 
to look modern . . . but also to withstand the hard 
use and abuse an army of youngsters can hand out. 

Another modern feature of Crane plumbing is the 
Dial-ese control—an exclusive faucet that practi- 
cally eliminates maintenance. First, because Dial- 
ese lasts longer than ordinary faucets. And when 
repairs are necessary, just remove the low-cost unit 
intact and put in a new one! 

Dial-ese controls operate easier, too. They’re fac- 
tory lubricated and close with water pressure, not 
against it. Nearest thing to a dripproof control 
ever designed. 

Why not talk to your architect about Crane 
school plumbing before you build your new school? 


> 
PREFERRED 
PLUMBING 


CRANE CO. 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 + VALVES - FITTINGS - PIPE - PLUMBING - KITCHENS « HEATING « AIR CONDITIONING 





Crane's exclusive Dial-ese—the only really modern 
water control. Closes with the water pressure to prevent 
dripping, reduces water and fuel bills. 
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Filmstrip Projectors 
Have Increased Light Output 

The first new developments in the former 
SVE line is offered in the 500 watt and the 


750 watt School Master Filmstrip Projec- 
tors announced by Graflex. A completely 
new optical system plus the recently de- 
veloped Sylvania Tru-Focus lamp are fea- 
tures of the new units which have consider- 
ably increased light output. They thus give 
good results in rooms not completely dark- 
ened Inc reased alr circulation assures cool 
Bausch & Lomb coated 
and color corrected projection lens gives 
sharper images 


operation and a 


The new projectors can be used for both 
filmstrips and two by two slides. The single 
slot film channel simplifies threading and 
the dual control permits film advance from 
either side. The all aluminum casting gives 
durability with minimum weight and the 
Handi-Handle facilitates transportation 
from room to room and from building to 
building. Graflex, Inc., Dept. 106, 3750 
Monroe Ave., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


For more details circle #739 on mailing card 


Portable Phonograph 
for Audio Instruction 

The Audio Instructor, Model PR-10, is 
a new high fidelity portable phonograph 
with many applications as an audio instruc- 
tion aid in schools and colleges. The sturdy, 
lightweight unit is readily portable for use 
in classrooms, gymnasiums and auditori- 
ums for teaching or for recreation. It has 
a peak power output of 10.7 watts which 
is adequate to handle large auditoriums or 
other areas without distortion. It provides 


maximum teaching benefits through faith- 
ful reproduction of recorded instruction in 
language, music, literature and other arts, 
for all educational levels. Stromberg-Carl- 
son, Special Products Div., 1400 N. Good- 
man St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


For more details circle 2740 on mailing card 


Morton Salt and Pepper 
in Individual Packages 

Easy-to-open, simple-to-use plastic- 
faced packs of Morton salt and pepper are 


now available for use in cafeterias and 
lunchrooms. Called Morton Midgets, the 
yacks have a clear plastic face with card- 
ad backing and a miniature pouring 
spout which permits shaking out contents 
without spilling. The new packs improve 
cleanliness, eliminate shaker refilling, 
breakage and pilferage and permit portion 
control. Morton Salt Co., 110 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 


For more details circle #741 on mailing card 


Recessed Troffer Luminaires 
Have High Output Lamps 

The new Argus series of recessed troffer 
luminaires employs very high output lamps 
to produce custom high level lighting at a 
low cost. Designed for use in contemporary 
architecture, the Argus series produces con- 


~ 


tinuous lines of unbroken light, completely 
integrated with ceiling construction. They 
are available in widths up to 12 inches and 
in units up to four lamps. Standard lengths 
are four, six, and eight feet. Lighting Dy- 
namics, 802 W. Whittier, Whittier, Calif. 
For more detaHs circle £742 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 82) 


dormitory group 
by THONET* 


dormitory room —172 group 

bunk beds 172-66, chest 172-21, mirror bulletin 
board 172-23, double student desk 172-45, 
desk chairs 5622, lounge chair 1006 


The simple, attractive 


design of this 172 group 


provides maximum livability 


in a minimum of space. 


*For more than 100 years 
specialists in the manufacture of all 
types of institutional furniture. 


Write us about your needs, 
and we will send you 


additional information. 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. H 


single student desk 172-40 


w. 42", d. 18", h. 30° 


Other desk sizes and chair 


styles available. 
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ONE PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 


THONE'T 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, MIAMI, STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


For additional information, use postcard on page 91. 
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brid¢ Factest Faint! 


(VINYL—-ODORLESS) 


gives you 


SAME-DAY 


for all classrooms 


iNow— paint any classroom with Devoe vinyl 
WoNDER-TONES. Use the room the same day! 
Within hours, you’ll have a new look and with 
“‘business as usual.” It’s no wonder that painters 
and maintenance men agree—Devoe WONDER- 
TONEs is truly the paint that has everything! 


Here's why: 


e superior vinyl paint film . . . can be thor- 
oughly scrubbed when dry 


completely odorless 

no lap marks, ‘“‘boundary lines’”’ or touch-ups 
dries in twenty minutes 

self-priming 

gives up to 500 square feet of coverage 
per gallon 


remarkable one-coat hiding efficiency . . . on 
plaster walls, woodwork, wallpaper and 
interior masonry 


Devoe Vinyl Wonder-Tones is rated No. 1 for 
all-round quality by a leading consumer testing 
organization.* *Name furnished on request. 


GUARANTEE: 


If Devoe Vinyl WoNDER-TONEs fails to do every- 
thing we say it will do, the price you paid for it 
will be gladly refunded. 


DEVOE &2 RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 


Atlanta . Boston ° Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Dallas + Denver + LosAngeies - Louisville 
New York ~+ Philadeiphia 


DEVOE © 


204 years of paint leadership 


Vol. 25, No. 5, November 1958 


Special color guides have 
been prepared and are 
available upon request. 
Write for yours today. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Dept. WT-CU 11 
Box 1863, Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: Send me your FREE Color guide booklets. 


Name Title 





Company 





Address 





City 








For additional information, use postcard on page 91. 8! 





Mobile Bookmaster 
Facilitates Book Removal 


‘wal Mihi”? 
; ] 


\ practic al, attractive, mobile bookshelf 
is available in the Spencer Bookmaster. It 
is specially constructed to facilitate place- 
ment and removal of books and to prevent 
book corners from bumping a wall. It is 
constructed of 17 gauge steel with satin- 
baked Smoky Rose color. The Bookmaster 
is 27 inches high, 32 inches long and 11% 
inches deep moves silently and 
smoothly on four individual three-inch ball 
bearing casters. Spencer Press, Inc., 179 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle $745 on mailing card 


and 


Arielite Blackliter 
for Dramatic Effects 

College productions can be given dra- 
matic effects economically by using the 


tained unit provides black light from a 40- 
watt fluorescent lamp of special filter glass 
that absorbs practic ally all visible light and 
transmits a high percentage of near-ultra 
violet light. The filter tube makes external 
filters unnecessary. The strong, lightweight 
extruded aluminum fixture provides wide- 
angle illumination vertically and horizon- 
tally. 

The lamp burns approximately 7500 
hours and can be turned on or off without 
a warm-up or cool-off period, giving im- 
mediate The BLB fluorescent 
lamp black light source emits very little 
visible light, is cool burning and the linear 


response. 





form ensures even and efficient light dis- 
tribution. Ariel Davis Mfg. Co., 3687 S. 
State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


For more details circle 2746 on mailing card 


Dust Control Emulsion 
Has Anti-Bacterial Action 

Developed to meet the need for a dust 
control compound that combines maximum 
dust pick-up, sanitizing action and con- 
venience in use, Floor Mate is supplied 
ready for immediate use. No mixing or di- 
lutions are required and the product is non- 
flammable and non-toxic on hands. Mops 
and cloths treated with Floor Mate pick up 


and hold dust, removing it completely from 
floors, furniture and other surfaces, and 
preventing its scattering. Surfaces are sani- 
tized while being dusted. Floor Mate is 
supplied in five-gallon open head drums. 


R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden 2, N.J. 


For more details circle £747 on mailing card 


Large Capacity Vending Machine 
for Hot Toasted Sandwiches 

A vending machine is now available for 
serving hot, warm, cold or hot-toasted 
sandwiches. With a capacity of 125 sand- 
wiches in five different varieties, the ma- 
chine operates with only a power connec- 
tion. Each sandwich is packed in a sealed 
celiophane bag and held under constant 
refrigeration until sold. A simple infra-red 


oven heats and toasts the sandwiches on 
both sides through the bag in a matter of 
seconds. Automatic Foods Corp., 3601 N. 
Mozart Ave., Chicago 18. 
For more details circle 2748 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 84) 











Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 


POWERFUL NEW PLUNGER CLEARS 


CLOGGED TOILETS 


in a jiffy! 





MODEL 1JWS. 


SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS 


ELIMINATE 
FIRE HAZARDS 
FROM 
CIGARS 
CIGARETTES 
MATCHES 








Thousands of BUSINESSES, IN- 
STITUTIONS ond INDUSTRIES 
use SIPCO DUNKING STA- 
TIONS as o VITAL AID to FIRE- 


MODEL 4)J. 


TOILAFLEX 


Toilet [xi] Plunger 


Ordinary plungers don't seat 
properly. They permit com- 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex- 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 


SAFETY ond SANITARY HOUSEKEEPING 

PROGRAMS. 

Heavy duty CAST ALUMINUM CANISTERS 

gvoranteed three years against breokage. 

Over 20 different models. Standard and 

Jumbo sizes. Wall models, Floor models, 

permonent mounting models. Block crin- 

kle or bright polished finishes. With or 

without mesoge signs ond decols. Spe- 

cial colors and speciol signs or decals on 

order. 

SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS ore designed 

to be partly filled with water. Drop the 

“Smoke” in the large top hole ond IT'S 

OUT FOR GOOD. NO SMOULDERING—NO ODORS—NO 
UNSANITARY CONDITIONS. Lift off the canister or lift 
out an inner-liner—DUMP IT ond the cleaning job is done. 
MODEL 4). Designed for permanent mounting on walls, 
posts, columns, etc. in public creas. Eliminates pilfering 
problem 


full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down. Can't miss! 

Get a “TOMAFLEX” for your home too. 
Positive insurance against stuffed toilet. 


$265 


Order from your Supplier of 
Hardware or Janitor Supplies 


JUMBO size canister furnished with light-weight, 

tugged gloss-fiber inner-liner. Flip bock the lid—Lift out 

the inner-liner ond dump it. tnner-liner fits all JUMBO size 

SIPCO canisters and is available separately 

MODEL 1JWS. JUMBO size DELUXE floor model less mes- 

sage sign and decal. ideally suited to modernistic or con- 

ha aiings servative surroundings. 38° high. Heavy weighted base. 
Doub double. sure Also available with attractive, eye-catching message sign 

. lo-size cup, to-pres end/or decal. (MODEL 1D) 
© Tapered tail gives air-tight fit 
© Designed to flex af any angle 


© Centers itself, can't skid around 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


D7 TANDARD TN P rovers LZ. 


DEPT. CU @ 3527 FARMINGTON RD. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





THE STEVENS-BURT CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
A Division of The Water Master Company 
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STEEL FURNITURE 
AND LOCKERS 


No. 835 
PRINCIPAL'S 
CHAIR 





No. 5401 
LETTER SIZE 
FILE 





No. 6655 TEACHER'S DESK No. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE No. 2815 SIDE CHAIR No. 5401 FILE 


LOCKERS 


AE Quality—Cheaper By the Year 
As the Years Go By 


Modern in design functional, rugged and 
« 
dependable. ASE Steel School Furniture and Lockers 
provide lasting service, attractive appearance and 
day-to-day efficiency. Bonderite treated to assure 
No. 6647 
TEACHER'S DESK a lustrous, permanent, corrosion-resistant finish 


A eat ccmeleh Me lelamirlelacmelslielarir telele 


f i 


No. 3487 STORAGE CABINET 


= 4 
 —=ws FILE 
© b 4 
No. 840 No. 545 Hi MODEL 


No. 6677 PRINCIPAL'S DESK Postuns POSTERS CHAM 
CHAIR 


BLUEPRINT 


There’s an ASE Dealer Near You 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Vol. 25, No. 5, November 1953 For additional information, use postcard on page 91. 





Lab-Volt Power Package 
in Table Top Model 


fon the first time... mone 


quality 


mail handling products 
...from one source! 


@ For incoming mail 
lock type letter boxes 





@ For outgoing mail 
mail chutes and mail boxes 


@ plus mail workroom equipment 


—— 


Federal Lock-type 
Letter Boxes — 
combination or key 
type in two models 
and four compatible 
sizes, styled to 
complement your 
interiors. 


A table top model, #187, is now avail- 
able in the Lab-Volt individualized power 
package for science laboratories. The new 
model was developed for simple installa- 
tion where laboratory table aprons are of 


insufficient depth to accommodate the 
apron-type model. Each Lab-Volt power 
package contains parts to make up a com- 
plete supply kit, including a Lab-Volt unit 
with power cord, two color coded instru- 
ment leads, two spade lug connectors, two 
alligator clip connectors, four Phillips head 
plated mounting screws and _ installation 
and operating instructions. They give each 
instructor control at his desk for his power 
requirement. Lab-Volts supply safe, con- 
venient, low-cost electric power for science 
experiments and connect to a regular 110- 
volt AC line. Buck Engineering Co., Inc., 
Freehold, N. J. 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, casy hand- 
lingy and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 





space into useful areas. 


Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


For more details circle #743 on mailing card 


One and Two-Student Art Desks 
Have Universal Top Tilt 

Two sliding arms controlled by one ad- 
justing knob hold the tilt tops in any de- 
sired position on the new Allen Art Desk. 
The plastic tops, bonded to the lumber 
core and backed with phenolic laminate 
for stability, are impervious to ink, paint, 
crayon and most acids. The adjustable 
drawing area is 24 by 24 inches in size. 
Mail Chutes and Boxes expertly No. 3924 Art Desk for one student has 
designed to harmonize with mod- a storage cabinet for art work while the 
ern building interiors — double student desk, No. 3924-DD, has 
by CUTLER SIX drawers, each with a center divider, 


75 years 


Right At Your Finger Tips 
A Plastic Binding Kit 
For Scrapbooks and Albums 


oe a 2 i a ee a 


of experience with the 
world’s finest edifices prove there is 


no equal to the Cutler line. (IMustration of two hole kit) 
Write for latest catalogs $4190 
describing mail handling 


equipment and _ installa- 


tion specifications. 


MAIL CHUTE CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
a subsidiary of The 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Exciting new do-it-yourself binding kit, 

simpie enough for a child to operate. 

Just insert the pages and punch, then 

pick a colorful binding tube from the 

spin dial base, snap into place and in 

seconds you have a real professional. | 
looking colorful volume. 


permitting storage of materials for twelve 

students. Other pedestal arrangements are 

available as desired. Both desks are offered 

in 30-inch seated height and 39-inch 

height for standing. The desks are rugged- 

23b 23b ly constructed of select Northern Birch. 

Conan cu enema fe. Allen School Furniture, Division of Paris 
Mfg. Co., 366 Broadway, New York 13. 
For more details circle £744 on mailing card 

(Continued on page 86) 


Other models available— 
write for free booklet to department CU-11 


TAUBER PLASTICS INC. 


200 Hudson St. N. Y. 13, N.Y. Call WOrth 6-3880_ 


“No other equipment costs so little for the service 
rendered . . . and is appreciated so much.” 
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U promise achool axcountirig antl he Liptup Ls olale fom Now oH. 
UY poms achool accountinig al he Lipt up Lo ale fom Now on. 
WV promis achool axcourtirig wll he TS DEAL fom now On, 


Now FR: 








... WITH THE MOST COMPLETE SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 


Of course, nobody really punishes an administrator with accuracy. Smoother work flow. Split-second availability 
blackboard assignments. of all the figure-facts you want when you want them. 


Nevertheless, he'll save himself a lot of financial headaches Even a newly trained operator can race through revenue 


with the new Burroughs school accounting plan which — accounting, budgetary accounting, check writing, payroll, 
incorporates the unparalleled speed and flexibility of student activity accounting. She can switch from job to 
Burroughs numerical or typing Sensimatic. And, as ever job at the flick of a knob. 

more students pour into our schools year after year, the 
need for complete, accurate, instantly available financial 
data becomes increasingly obvious. 


There's a free booklet about this 
work- and time-saving plan. You 
can get your copy by calling our 
The new Burroughs plan brings complete mechanization nearby branch office. Or write to 
of descriptive accounting to school systems. Look at these Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
benefits: Greater productivity with less effort. Improved Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trademarks 





Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Semi-Recessed Cuspidor 
for Gymnasium Installation 





The Seredor is a new semi-recessed cus- 


pidor for use primaiity in gymnasiums. It 


installed alone or in combination 
with any of four American-Standard wall- 
hung drinking fountains. It is similar in 
size and appearance to the semi-recessed 
Tioga fountain, extending 6% inches from 
the finished wall line. Made of vitreous 
china for maximum sanitation, the Seredor 
has an integral china strainer and an open- 
ing under the bowl allows easy access to 
all fittings. The Seredor is available in 
white and in eight American-Standard col- 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., 40 W. 40th St., New York 18. 


For more details circle $749 on mailing card 


may be 


ors 


Silent Reading Pacer 

Is Inexpensive and Self-Powered 
Simple, silent operation, low cost, non- 

electrical power and ready portability are 


mean ae 
‘printed this™ 


urselves?" 


-.. amazing what the new Automatic REX-ROTARY D-280 can do... now this 
ultra-modern duplicccor gives true printing-press fidelity, accurate printing 
press registration from typed, ruled or electronically-copied REX stencils — 
even in multi-colors! See for yourself how tiie REX-ROTARY quickly produces 


the work you now have to send “out”. Best of all 
mess-free, fully automatic duplicator prints b 
do other work. Anyone can operate it 


, See how this cost-cutting, 
y itself in your office while you 
~fo experience needed! Ask for the 


ELECTRO-REX ABC booklet and a free demonstration, today. 


REX-ROTARY 


REX-ROTARY DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, 387 Fourth Ave., Wew York 1, N.Y. © MU 4-5405 
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For additional information, use postcard on page 91. 


features of the Franklin Reading Pacer. 
Because the compact, lightweight unit 
folds into itself, not more than a few sec- 
onds are required to set it up or lock it for 
carrying. Both controls are at the front of 
the machine. The working elements are 
located under the desk-like surface, which 
is sloped at the optimum angle for comfort- 
able reading. Developed after consultation 
with directors of reading improvement pro- 
grams throughout the country, the Pacer 
is completely silent in operation. It con- 


sists of a shutter that moves smoothly down 
over a page of reading material at an ad- 
justable rate of travel. Either the thin rod 
or broad vane may be used interchange- 
ably, depending upon the reader's prog- 
ress. Any of an infinite variety of speeds 
may be instantly selected. Franklin Re- 
search, 1922 Bonita Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


For more details circle 2750 on mailing card 


Hot Chocolate Mix 
in Liquid Form 

Liquid Hot Chocolate Mix is a new 
product in thick, syrup form containing 
chocolate, milk and sugar. It produces a 
thoroughly dissolved cup of hot chocolate 
with the addition of hot water. The mix 
is carefully homogenized and may also be 
used as a topping for ice cream. Packaged 
in glass jars in pint and quart sizes, the 
new product is used with five parts of wa- 
ter to one part of mix. Continental Coffee 
Co., 2550 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle £751 on ma.ling card 


Dry Mounting Press 
Mounts Pictures Without Paste 

The Educator Dry Mounting Press for 
use in classrooms and libraries mounts pic- 
tures, maps, graphs, charts, drawings and 
other material any backing without 
paste or glue. The press is electrically op- 
erated and a thermostatic heat control can 
be adjusted through a range from 180 to 
350 degrees F. for mounting even the most 
delicate color prints with safety. Only 12 
by 15 inches in size, the press is so simple 
to operate that it can be used by pupils 


— © im 


on 


and a safety device protects the heated 
area to prevent the possibility of burns. 
The operation of the machine is described 
in a Pooklet on this five-second system. 
Seal, Inc., 8 Brook St., Shelton, Conn. 
For more details circle £752 on mail.nj card 
(Continued on page 88) 
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provides more 

comfortable, longer 
lasting seating than 
you’ve ever known 


each week 
V4 2 to keep toilet bowls 
e luy ‘ sparkling clean! 


COMFOKT AS YOU LIKE IT — WITH EXTRA 
LARGE SEATS AND BACKRESTS 
® Larger, comfortable contour-shaped 
seats — 151.” wide x 16” deep 


® One-piece contour shaped steel seat 
(No. 81) or 5-ply hardwood veneer 
contour shaped seat (No. 82) 


® Smooth, baked-on enamel finish in 


: \ Be ci tia 0°o 
. sg +o - 
Beige, Azure Grey or Saunder's Green | - a L/ T KR % 
| BS S Bol’ TaBs 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION FEATURES ASSURE 
LONGER THAN EVER CHAIR LIFE ; 5 —the toilet tablet 


® Heavy 18-gauge electrically seam fe that’s powerful 
welded tubular steel frames ‘ 


® l-shaped steel cross bar beneath relate! safe! 


seat for extra backing strength 


® Built-up steel seat spacers for 
stronger pivot rod bearing points 


® Solid steel pivot and stop rods double 
as frame bracers and strengtheners K | L a S S T A p MY 
Tubular steel leg stretchers on front 
and rear legs increase frame rigidity 
Securely welded seat stops with rub- 
ber silencers minimize folding noise IN 30 SECONDS * 
DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED FOR COM- 


PLETE SEATING SAFETY Bol-Tabs are individually wrapped in foil, ex- 


Peete: emcee actly the right amount of cleaner to keep the 

feet tightly secured over steel dome é toilet bowl sparkling clean. 

liders prevent floor skiddin 

. a Bol-Tabs are issued as needed. No waste and so 

®@ Fully covered folding hinges safe- ; ; 

guard against pinching safe to handle: To use Bol-Tab, simply tear 
® No sharp edges—all are fully rolled open wrapper and drop tablet into toilet. 


and beaded to protect against injury 2 ; ‘ ; 
ie d Bol-Tabs form a powerful cleaning solution 
® Non-tipping Y-type design permits 


edge of seat sitting without tipping which sanitizes, deodorizes, and loosens rust 


and stains. Yet Bol-Tabs are absolutely safe to 
use! Will not harm porcelain, enamel, tile, or 
terrazzo. Harmless to hands! 


Simplify your sanitary cleaning ro 
oath tae plify your ry cleaning routine now. Put 
Scotty eiedininacdk ital an end to acid accidents! Order a trial supply of 
hold both X-type y ’ 
channel as tune Bol-Tabs today. 
tubular choirs — up- 
right or horizontal. 
Regular or under-stage models Please write for name of your distributor. 
Demountable ends and exclusive *Laboratory Report Forwarded on request. 
For new, complete line catalog chon-angle frames permit stack- 


No. 700 as well as brochure 100. ing empty trucks one on the other. 
Seen eR eS ES T cer Te EN 


Hori undlustues 
DWlBGI SIP 400 LUMBER EXCHANGE . MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN, 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @e WISCONSIN < ot 
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ScholarCraft Arm Chair 
Serves Many Uses 
Large, comfortable arm rests, formed of 


Northern Birch plywood as are the con- 


a RS 


toured back and seat, make the new Schol- 
arCraft suitable for 
teacher's chair, in the office, or in lounge 
or lobby. The sturdily 
welded to the for strength and ri- 
gidity and the careful design assures maxi- 


arm chair use as a 


arm support 1s 
frame 


The new 
um chair is available in heights of 16, 17 
18 inches, finished in metallic 
metallic bronze or chrome 
Metals Co., 3925 N. 29th St., North Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


For more detail 


mum comfort with good posture 


and green, 


circle £753 on mailing card 


Decorative Tack Boards 
Can Be Stationary or Movable 

A geometric design in contrasting colors 
applied to the vinyl fabric surface of Mura- 
Tack Boards results in a decorative tack 


Southeastern | 


board which takes tacks handily, yet leaves 
almost no evidence of tack holes. The new 
boards are made of sturdy insulation board 
covered with electronically fused vinyl fab- 
ric, forming a practically indestructible 

face. They come complete with ma- 

many frames are mounted on the 
face of the wall, making them movable 
when desired. They can also be supplied 
without frames for permanent wall instal- 
lation 

Mura-Tack Boards range in size from 
four by two to eight by four feet. For 
larger areas a series of Mura-Tack Boards 


and 


can be installed ina combination of color, 
texture and design. They provide excellent 
boards plus decorative areas on classroom 
or corridor walls. Mural Arts, 1424 24th 
St., N.E., Canton 4, Ohio. 


For more details circle £754 on mailing card 


PC-6 Detergent 
Has Germ-Killing Agent 

The sterile-clean areas required in food 
preparation and service areas, as well as in 
other parts of the institution, can be pro- 
vided with the new PC-6 Detergent which 
has a germ-killing agent. Laboratory tests 
indicate it to be effective against all bac- 





D> 





You don’t have to 
do this with 


= tm f . 
CLOSED DECK 
“ROLL-OUT” GYM SEATS 

Besides being easier and more economical to clean and 

maintain, they are safer. Hussey’s exclusive box girder 

construction and new positive locking device give extra 
security. These are two reasons why 60 out of 64 leading 

U. S$. architects state they prefer closed deck seating. 

Only Hussey manufactures Closed Decks. 

Write for FREE catalog. 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., 5823 R. R. Ave., North Berwick, Me. 
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teria, virus, fungus and algae. It is de- 
scribed as effective for low-cost sanitizing 
and maintenance cleaning of tiled floors, 
painted surfaces and washroom facilities. 
The Penetone Co., 74 Hudson Ave., Tena- 
fly, N.J. 


For more details circle #755 on mailing card 


Electric Collator 
for Desk-Top Operation 

The problem of collating duplicated ma- 
terial into sets can be efficiently handled 
with the new low-cost, desk-top collator 
recently introduced. The portable, electric 
unit collates six-sheet material such as pro- 
grams, schedules, material, 
agendas, examinations and other types of 
documents. The new machine will gather 
20 sets of six sheets each per minute, great- 
ly speeding the work of collating. It will 


instruction 


collate paper weights and finishes including 
most onionskin, one-time carbon, 
bond, mimeograph and ‘s-inch cardboard 
and is simple to operate. Thomas Collators 
Inc., 50 Church St., New York 7. 


For more details circle 2756 on mailing card 
9 


tissue, 


Bassick glides slide smoothly on nickel-plated hardened heavy- 
gauge steel bases. In each metal cup is a thick resilient pad of 
live rubber that cushions out all noise. They protect floors and 
make it easy to move chairs, tables and desks. Work equally 
well on concrete, wood or composition floors. Types for wood 
and metal furniture. Try them soon. THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. Jn Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


8.54 


Bassick 


SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 1! 


a, 


BD SARIS ORL NDS OF CASTERS. manuns CASTERS 00 mont 
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Durable Stair Tread 
Has Molded Nose 

Do-All rubber and cord compound is 
used to form the long-wearing stair tread 


wee 


in Diamond design. The molded nose, ei- 
ther rounded or square, makes the tread 
suitable for use on stairs of various types. 
The “-inch thick black treads come in 
widths up to 36 inches and in standard 
depths of 12 inches but available up to 24 
inches deep. A matching landing mat 36 
by 24 inches is also available. American 
Mat Corp., 1717 Adams St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


For more details circle £757 on mailing card 


White-Wunder-Wipe Cloth 

for Dusting and Heavy Duty Wiping 
General cleaning and dusting as well as 

heavy duty wiping chores in laboratories, 

boiler rooms, duplicating rooms and similar 

areas are facilitated with the new White- 


Wunder-W ipe Cloth. The wipers are made 

















WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY °« (Since 1901) °* 


of 100 per cent cotton fibers and will ab- 
sorb nine to ten times their weight in water 
and seven to eight times their weight in 
oil. Textile Products, 181 Chestnut St., P.O. 
Box 638, Newark 1, N.J. 


For more details circle #758 on mailing card 


Heat Resistant Serving Trays 
Have Compartments 

The new compartmented SiLite serving 
trays are molded of American Cyanamid’s 
Cymac Super 201 copolymer plastic which 
makes them resistant to boiling water 
well as to staining and breaking. The trays 
can thus be washed and dried in commer- 


as 


without losing 
shape or color. The hard surface also makes 
them resistant to mild acids and alkalis as 
well as to staining. Carefully engineered 
for even weight distribution and proper 
food arrangement, the compartment trays 
are lightweight, yet designed for the long, 
hard service given in school cafeterias. 
SiLite, Inc., 2525 W. 18th St., Chicago 8. 


For more details circle #759 on ma_ling card 


cial washing equipment 


7 


Cup and Saucer Dispenser 
Is Spring-Operated 

The new Serv-O-Lift Cup and Saucer 
Dispenser assures perfect alignment at all 
times through an exclusive front adjust- 
ment. A removable handle which fits into 
1 recessed socket on the front of the dis- 
penser permits quick and easy adjustment 
of dispensing levels without change or re- 
moval of the inside springs. 

The stainless steel self-leveling carrier 
1S operated by a stainless steel aircraft ca- 
ble which moves over plated steel pulleys 
actuated by tempered chrome vanadium 
springs. Dish dispensing tubes of stainless 
steel have a top flange to prevent crumbs 
and dirt being wiped into the unit. The 
Cup and Saucer Dispenser is available as 
unit for installations 


a chassis in-counter 


yw as a mobile unit for transporting as well 

as dispensing. The Serv-O-Lift Corp., 1205 

Dorchester Ave., Dorchester 20, Mass. 

For more details circle #760 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 90) 
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DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of LABORATORY, VOCATIONAL FURNITURE, HOSPITAL CASEWORK (Both Wood and Metal) 
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Literature and Services 


© A comprehensive report on the design 
fle xibility ifforded by the 
Lux Panels is presented in a 


Acousti- 
bri )- 
120 


use of 
12-page 
chure published by The Celotex Corp., 
S. La Salle St 


For more deta circle 


Chicago 3 
£761 on mailing card 
@ The 55th 
issued by The Heyer Corp., 
Ave 


new 


Anniversary Catalog No. 58 
1850 S. Kost- 
ner Chicago 23, prese nts information 
on Gelatin 
ind Stencil « quipme nt and new « quipment 
for facilitating the duplicating of material 
Full descriptive data and illustrations on 
each product are included in the 
booklet carefully 
‘ juick reference 

Ser mare 


improvements in Spirit, 


32-page 


which is indexed for 


details circle #762 on ma 


ling card 


@ Bulletin No. 66 released by Beaver-Ad- 
Ellwood City, Pa., describes 
various applic ations ot SC affold used as roll- 
ing towers and work staging for all types 


vance Corp . 


of interior and exterior maintenance and 
re pal work 
For more deta circle 2763 on mailing card 

@ Welch Mathematics Instruments and 
Supplies for the mathematics laboratory 
ire the subject of a new catalog from W 
M. Welch Scientific Co., 1515 Sedgwick 
St., Chicago 10. The 44-page booklet de- 
scribes illustrates geometry 
slice 
measuring 
ch ilkboard 
und projec tors and filmstrips. 
2764 on 


and devices, 


rules, metric and function charts, 


devices, drawing materials, 


instruments, geometry models 


rf more deta circle g maili 


Lather « Fragrance - Safety 


@ “How Dark Should Audio-Visual Rooms 
Be?” is the challenging title of a report of 
a Survey of Audio-Visual Educators pub- 
lished by Levelor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 
Monroe St., Hoboken, N.J. Copies of the 
report are available from the manufacturer 
It includes information on the reason for 
, the light control needed 
for various types of audio-visual activities, 
light tolerance, and what Levelor Venetian 
Blinds provide in light control. 
For more details circle #765 on mailing card 


the survey results, 


@ The new edition of the Electro-Log, a 
condensed catalog of the complete lines of 
lighting equipment manufactured by Elec- 
tro Lighting Corp., 1535 S. Paulina St., 
Chicago 8, is available. The eight- 
page booklet gives full specifications with 
illustrations and is designed for those who 
specify, install or maintain lighting. 
For more details circle #766 on mailing card 


now 


@ Hanley facing material, both glazed and 
unglazed, is the subject of a 12-page cata- 
log issued by Hanley Company, One Gate- 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Color is 
used with the text in illustrating the broad 
range of color, and texture of “Hanley 
Brick & Tile.” 


For more details circle 2767 on mailing card 


way 


size 


@ Cutler Toilet Compartment Catalog, 
No. T. C. 58, contains complete specifica- 
tions on Cutler Ceiling-Hung, Floor-Sup- 
ported and Overhead-Braced Toilet Com- 
partments Color swatches are also in- 
cluded. Cutler Metal Products Co., 1025 
Line St., Camden, N.J. 


For more details circle £768 on mailing card 


remium antiseptic liquid soap 


et 


For washroom and shower 


Contains Hexachlorophene 


handfuls of tragrané denies. Cleanses 


energetically, 
yet does not irritate the skin —does not chap. 


Sie 


Regular use keeps the hands surgically clean; the - 
HEXachlorophene puts the HEX on bacteria. 
Balmaseptic dispenses neatly — stores perfectly: 

pains ig PP Sa we Be Heo" 


Exceeds forthcoming pone Specifications 


For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 
your Dolge service man 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


For additional information, use postcard on page 91. 


Larmps* 
The UNIVERSITY LINE... 


DESIGNED 
FOR COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS 


e “Permanent Fire Retardant Cordoglas 
for Assembly Halls, Stage Curtains and 
Window Drapes” is the title of a folder 
available from Cordo Chemical Corp., 34 
Smith St., Norwalk, Conn. Technical data 
the washable, scrubbable, mendable 
vinyl-coated fabric which cannot 
stretch, stain, shrink or fade and general 
information on included in the 
folder. 


For more details 


on 
glass 


use are 


circle #769 on mailing card 
@ “Peabody School Furniture—Student 
Line” is the subject of an attractively laid- 
out and printed catalog available from Pea- 
body Seating Co., Inc., North Manchester, 
Ind. The 28-page catalog carries full color 
illustrations of the attractive new line of 
classroom, auditorium and stadium furni- 
ture manufactured by the company, with 
full data on design and construction de- 
tails. 

For more details circle #770 on mailing card 
e “The New World of Television Teach- 
ing” is the subject of an eight-page bro- 
chure covering a complete line of Educa- 
tional Television Equipment for classroom 
and studio installations available from Na- 
tional Theatre Supply Co., 92 Gold St., 
New York 38. 


For more details circle 


£771 on mailing card 
® Catalog No. 100-F issued by Lyon Met- 
al Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill., covers the 
full line of Lyon Steel Equipment for 
schools, colleges, offices and other institu- 
tions. It contains descriptive information 
and illustrations of all items in the line. 
For more details circle #772 on mailing card 
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Floor Lamps 
Bed Lamps 

Utility Lamps 
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Welch Scenumeee” os turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want further inf . 


| Should Audic-Vieue! Rooms When, in either an advertisement or “What's 


ee New” you locate the product, turn to the index 
to advertisements on the following or to the 
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—_— will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
Company vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
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a cleaner that costs less than a Clarke 


Sure, you can buy a feather duster for a mere fraction of the price of a Clarke 
wet-dry vacuum cleaner. Jn:tial cost, that is. In the long run however, you pay 
far more to clean with a feather duster than to invest in a Clarke. Clarke machines 
slash maintenance costs 10 to 20 times more than any low-initial-cost cleaner. The 
versatile Clarke vacuum cleaner, for example, not only drastically reduces labor 
time, but does so many more cleaning jobs so much better with less work. It 
picks up all the dust, dirt and even liquids — cleans everything from floor to ceiling. 

No matter what your cleaning needs are, there’s a Clarke just right for you — 
floor maintainers and wet-dry vacuum cleaners in a range of job-fitted sizes as 
well as the Clarke-A-matic self-propelled maintainer in electric, gasoline, propane 
and battery powered models, for larger floor areas. Have your Clarke distributor 
show you. 


MAINTAIN FLOORS FASTER, BETTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 


larke SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


2411 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities. 
Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
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At University of Rochester 


It’s Johnson Pneumatic Controls 


The beautiful new women’s dormitory at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester houses 600 students. Its facili- 
ties include lounges, recreation room, solarium, a 
dining room for 700, snack bar, food store and the 
University’s bakery. 


A Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control System 
keeps this building consistently comfortable, easily 
meeting such varied requirements as those of stu- 
dents’ rooms, the dining room and the bakery. The 
system is likewise designed to assure the most eco- 
nomical operation of the air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating systems. 


The first installation of Johnson Pneumatic Tem- 
perature Controls at the University of Rochester 
dates back to 1910. Since then, 38 of the University’s 
40 buildings on the “River Campus” alone have 
been Johnson equipped. 


Johnson has a comparable record at hundreds of 
colleges and universities across the nation, due, 
obviously, to the unmatched comfort and money- 
saving advantages of pneumatic controls. A nearby 
Johnson engineer will welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate these benefits to you, your engineer or 
architect. When you build or modernize, remember, 
the specialist Johnson organization offers you more 
experience with your kinds of control problems than 
anyone else in the industry. 


Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wiscon- 
sin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Women's Dormitory, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. Waasdorp 
& Northrup, Rochester, and Eggers & Higgins, New York, architects; Crocker, 
Cherne & Dickason, mechanical engineers, Rochester. 


JOHNSON , CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 





